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THE MURDEROUS SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 








Much of the physical beauty of man or woman is dependent on the 
hair. Keep this “‘crowning glory” in best condition with ‘‘La Creole” 
Hair Restorer, the preparation used by famous Creole beauties. It 
makes the hair lie straight and smooth for a long time, cures dandruff, 
prevents falling hair and restores original color to gray hair. 


Unexcelled for Purpose 

Mrs. Melissa Dancy, of 281 Or- 
leans street, Memphis, Tenn., is 
one of the most prominent women 
in the colored society of this city, 
in both a social and religious way ; 
Mrs. Dancy has been using our 
“La Creole’ Hair Restorer for 
many years and takes pleasure in 
saying: 

**Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Restorer 
is unexcelled for the purposes for 
which you recommend it, viz., to 
keep the hair in a soft and glossy 
condition and to prevent it from 
falling out.” 


Splendid Hair Dressing 

To the old patrons of the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., this 
is a familiar face—that of Mr. 
James Bacon, who has had entire 
charge of the dining room in that 
celebrated hostlery for over twen- 
ty-five years, and who, by his cour- 
teous manner and polite attention 
has secured the friendship and 
respect of every one with whom he 
comes in contact. Mr. Bacon says: 

“Your ‘LaCreole’ Hair Restorer 
is a splendid dressing for the hair 
and I have received great benefit 
from its use.” 

His address is 98 St. Paul street, 
Memphis. 


“La Creole” Hair Restorer retails at $1.00 per large bottle. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will send by prepaid express, to any station 
in the United States or Canada— 

One bottle for $1.00; 6 bottles for $5.00. 


Van Vieet-Mansfield Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


(Incorporated) 


Home Office, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


HIS is an Inter-State Stock Company, combining the real estate, mercantile, 

banking and insurance business. It was incorporated for the purpose of 

assisting worthy people in getting better homes, halls and churches wherever 

needed. The success of this company in the last five years has surpassed the hopes 

of its promotors. The last report to the Secretary of State 

showed that the profit of the mercantile branch was 

over $7,000 for the year; that over $65,000 had been ex- 

pended in lifting mortgages and building homes, halls and 

churches in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Car- 

olina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 

other States. Among the operations in real estate during the 

last twelve months were the building of a Masonic temple in 

Savannah at a cost of $12,000; an apartment flat in Orange, 

New Jersey, costing $13,500; eight residences in Plainfield 

costing $17,600, and many private residences costing from 

$500 to $5,000. The company has today over 1,800 stock- 

holders in 21 different States, holding nearly $300,000 worth 

ef-stock. This, with the amount held by the officers and 

directors, ,.ves it a working capital unequaled by any other 

of its kind among the coloured people. The insurance branch 

—The Metropolitan Mutual Benefit Association—has to aate 145,653 policy holders, 

carrying death lists of over $4,000,000, and pays larger benefitsthan most of the 

industrial insurance companies. The company’s bank in Savannah,~Seorgia, is 

doing a banking business that compares favorably with that of the older iustitu- 

tions in that city. Dividendsof 7 percent. annually have been paid for the last fous 

years. Stock is now selling for $8.00 per share, in blocks of five shares and up- 
wards. 


Further information may be obtained by addressing 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


Home Office, 15O Nassau St., New York 


or 47 East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
222 West Broughton St., Savannah, Ga.; 
4204 King St., Charleston, S. C.; 
2007 Ave. A, Birmingham, Ala. 
or any of the Branch Offices 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


; Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 
Excellent Service 
Quick Time 


Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


: 3 North East, South and West 








J. C. BEAM, District Passenger Agent, 
Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











DO YOU LOVE HEALTH? 





IF SO, CALL AND SEE 


L. J. HAYDEN 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Pure Herb Medicine 


One of the greatest healers of the sick on earth. Cures all dis- 
eases or no charge. My medicines cure all diseases that are 
known to the human race or no charge, no matter what your dis- 
ease, sickness or affliction may be, and restores you to perfect 
health. My medicines cure the following diseases: All Blood, 
Kidney, Liver, Bladder, Piles in any form, Vertigo, Quinsy, Sore 
Throat, Lungs, Dyspepsia, pe gence Constipation, Rheumatism 
in any form, Pains and Aches of any kind, Colds, Bronchial Trou- 
bles, Sores, Skin Diseases, all Itching Sensations, LaGrippe oF 
Pneumonia ; Ulcers, Carbuncles, Boils, Cancer, the worst forms, 
without the use of knife or instruments; Eczema, Pimples on the 
face and body; Diabetes of Kidneys, or Bright's Disease of the 
Kidneys. My medicines cure any disease, no matter of what na- 
ture. Medicine sent to any address by express. : 

For full particulars send a 2-cent stamp for answer or call in per- 


~" L, J. HAYDEN 
657 W. Baltimore St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


BRANCH STORES 
L. J. HAYDEN 404 Broad St., RICHMOND, VA. —- 394 Queen St., NORFOLK, VA- 
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Ford’s Original Ozonized Ox Marrow Makes Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb 
READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. 

I used only one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair has _ stopped 
breaking off and has greatly im- 
proved. When I started using this 
wonderful preparation my hair was 
seven inches long and now it is ten 
inches or more. 

I beg to remain, yours truiy, 

MINNIE FOASTER. 


West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905. 

I had typhoid fever and my hair all 
came out. I used three bottles of 
your pomade, and now my hair is 
nine inches long and very thick and 
nice and straight. Most every one 
seeing how good your pomade did 
my hair, they too are anxious for it. 
My hair is an example to every one. 


Yours respectfully, 


314 Southard St. ELLA BYE. 


Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905 
I have used one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair is now perfectly 
straight, soft and black as silk. I 
will not be without it. 
RHODA EDWARDS. 


Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 
Gentlemen: I have used your po- 
made and have found it to do more 
than it is recommended to do. It 
stops the hair from falling out and 
breaking off, and cleans the scalp and 
makes the hair soft, pliable and 
glossy. Miss MAGGIE REND. Paris, Mo., July 15, 1899. 
Gentlemen: When I began using 
your pomade my head was so bald I 
was ashamed of myself, but now my 
hair has grown three inches all over 
my head and I have been using it 
only two months. IDA PRETER. 
I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 
A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 
HOW WE DISCOVERED ITS FULL VALUE.—Our preparation was originally prepared for an ordinary hair tonic: 
It is a good tonic, and we had been selling it right along over the counters at the drug stores to the white people con 
tinuously since 1858. One day a young colored woman came in and purchased a dozen bottles. We asked her 
“What are you going to do with so much?" She replied, ‘‘ It makes my hair long, soft and easy to comb, and I am 
getting it for my friends."’ We then said, ‘‘Tell us all about it and we will give you a dozen extra bottles.’ She 
then told of the merits of our pomade when applied to the hair of colored people. It was a great discovery. To us 
it was like finding a nugget lam. This young lady, her friends, and we, through our advertisements, began to 
Pe ~S ag merits of this pomade. The people tried it and testified to its true value and the sale is now unprece- 
ented. . 
Full directions with every bottle. Only 50 cents. Sold by druggists and dealers, or send us 50 cents for one bot- 
tle, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles, express paid. We pay all postage and express charges. Send postal or 
express money order. Please mention name of this paper when ordering. Write your name and address plainly to 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. (None genuine without my signature) 
Charles Ferd Leet 








Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 1893. 
Gentlemen: Please send me two 
bottles of your pomade. I think it is 
one of the best hair preparations 

made. MRS. JOHN GRAF. 


Fourth Floor, 76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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cAre you a subscriber to \ T —~* ” 
You ought to be. It is The O1ce : 
the only~ magazine published in the South for Colored 
People. It affords matter readable to all and which 


all should read. It will keep you posted on events of 
the day. Only~ One Dollar per yearn © WY w 








cAgents wanted. From $3.00 to $5.00 per day easily 
made handling The Voice. Write today for booklet 
of testimonials ~~ © WM YD YD WY WY w 





























THE EDITOR’S CHAT 





HE VOICE OF THE NEGRO for September will prove an exceptionally inter- 
ge esting number to our readers. September is the month when both humanity 


and nature stir themselves to take on a deeper mood. It is the month 
when activity is renewed and the current of life and thought begins afresh its 
flow. Hence we have made a special effort to have our September number a 
beautiful work of art. It will prove of rare interest to our readers because of the 
series of charming articles on important subjects that will adorn its pages. 

There are those who seem to discount the fact that the Negro has achieved 
anything worthy of mention. We are, therefore, pleased to announce another 
article from the pen of Professor KELLY MILLER. It seems hardly necessary to 
say that Professor MILLER’s article on ‘‘ The Achievements of the Negro Race’’ 
will attract wide attention because of its authoritative source and educational 
qualities. Anything from the pen of this scholarly writer is sure to attract uni- 
versal attention. 

The name of Miss ANNA H. JONEs is synonymous with ability and culture. 
Miss JONEs is one of the foremost educators of the race and has had rare oppor- 
tunities for study and travel. She will contribute to the September number the 
first of a series of papers on ‘‘A Century’s Progress of the American Colored 
Woman.’’ This subject as treated by Miss JoNnEs gives a vivid picture of the 


rapid progress of the Negro woman and is written with great verve and bright- 
ness. 


One of the striking features of the September number will be an illustrated 
article entitled ‘‘ The Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition,’’ from the pen of 
Mr. A. D. GRIFFIN, of the New Age, Portland, Oregon, The writer has with 
great care and skill given a comprehensive view not only of the great Exposi- 
tion, but has charmingly related the history and told of the rapid growth and 
wonderful resources of the great Northwest. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. JoHN E. Bruce, of Yonkers, N. Y., we shall be 
able to give to our readers a remarkable paper on ‘‘ The Declaration of Haitian 
Independence and Jean Jacques Dessalines, the Father of His Country,’’ by J. 
R. Love, M. D., of Kingston, Jamaica. Attached to this letter will be the Proc- 
lamation of Haitian Independence of 1804, translated from the French by Dr. 
LOVE. 

In the September number of THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO will appear chapters 
xxiii and xxiv of Mr. Go_pspy’s story, ‘‘ The Welding of the Link.’’ Chapter 
xxiii is entitled ‘‘ Following the Troops,’’ and gives a vigorous account of the 
movement of the United States troops in Cuba during the Spanish-American war, 
together with an account of Ned Cranston’s wanderings. Chapter xxiv is enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Peril of the Deep,’’ and gives an account of a shipwreck off the North- 
ern coast of Cuba and the rescue, the marvelous rescue, of Ned Cranston by 
Charles Stuyvesant. We will not rob our readers of the pleasure of speculating 
as to what was the result of the rescue of Cranston by Stuyvesant, a man whom 
he most bitterly hated. We deem it best to allow them to wait until next month 
and find out for themselves. We are certain that they will not be disappointed 
by the outcome. 

By all means read the September number of THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Liberal commission to same. 


Address THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


Copyright, 1905, by Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 


The ‘Biennial Elections 
in Liberia 


The Bi-ennial 
elections on 
May othof this 
year in the little Republic of Liberia excited 
unusual interest among the citizens of that 
country. Judging from accounts given in 
the Liberian and West African newspapers, 
the campaign that closed in May was the 
hottest that the little State has had in a 
great many years. President Barclay and 
Vice-President Summerville were re-elected 
and a working administration majority 
were returned to both branches of the Libe- 
rian legislature. In the campaign a strong 
opposition party hastily developed and 
imparted more than ordinary zest to the 
political atmosphere. The one issue around 
which the battle raged fiercest was the 
question of a foreign loan which the Libe- 
rian government proposed to negotiate and 
which the administration endorsed. The 
Whig party, of which President Barclay is 
a member, divided upon this issue, the old 
branch of the party standing by the govern- 
ment loan proposition and the new branch 


objecting to the loan. The election was 
something like a landslide in favor of the 
regular Whig party, although the oppo- 
sition movement was led by an influential 
ex president. We do not know the con- 
dition of the Liberian treasury. Her credit 
seems to be better than that of our turbulent 
little Southern neighbor, Santo Domingo ; 
and in reality, Liberia’s general conduct 
seems more favorable to a stable govern- 
ment than does the conduct of Santo Do- 
mingo. Yet Liberia has every reason to 
make haste slowly in plunging headlong 
into the foreign complications that will 
almost inevitably follow in the wake of a 
big loan. In the first place, the little coun- 
try is already hopelessly in debt. It bor- 
rowed about $500,000 from England in 
1871, the discharging of the principal of 
which has never been started, and at times 
the ‘government has barely been able to 
meet the interest. With the present de- 
pression of the European money market, 
Liberia certainly will not be able to float a 
loan except at a very high rate of interest, 
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With the burden of the previous loan still 
pressing upon the people, the interest on 
-the new loan, money for operating the gov- 
ernment, and with the provision for a sink- 
ing fund with which to discharge the debts 
of the country, can the Republic of Libe- 
ria last? Are its financial resources ade- 
quate to meet these requirements? If not, 
then it were better that a new loan should 
not be negotiated, for otherwise the little 
country will become hopelessly enmeshed in 
financial complications that will wreck her 
independence. This is emphatically not a 
day for small countries, and there is no 
Monroe Doctrine for the coast of West 
Africa that will prevent some one of the 
powers on the slightest pretense from add- 
ing the little State to its dominions. Libe- 
ria is an example, and as such cannot afford 
to take any rash steps. What is needed is 
a strong administration upheld by an indus- 
trious citizenry, and the two together must 
develop the wonderful resources of the 
country to a point where loans will be 
superfluous. A country founded by black 
men who fled to the virgin soil of the 
mother country to escape American tyranny 
and slavery, maintained by the patriotism 
and loyalty of her citizens, set as an exam- 
ple not only to the arrogant white man who 
prides himself on his monopoly of govern- 
ing capacity, but also as an inspiration to 
the black race, it is quite natural that we 
should wish Liberia not to embark upon a 
frenzied, perilous, debt-contracting policy 
which must ultimately swamp and reduce 
her to servitude. 


‘ 


The Moroccan Bone 
of Contention 


Once during the 
month of June it 
looked very much 
as if France and Germany would go to war 
over Morocco. Our readers will recall the 
Anglo-French treaty of last year in which 
England promised to concede «French 
suzerainty in Morocco and France conceded 


English suzerainty in Egypt. The German 
Emperor was not taken into the conference 
which decided these questions. Although 
it does not appear that Germany has had 
aspirations to become a Mediterranean 
power, Emperor William thought that he 
should have been invited as the head of a 
great continental power to participate in 
the settlement of the status of Morocco. 
On a cruise through the Mediterranean Sea 
in April, the plucky Emperor stopped at 
Tangier and made a speech to the German 
merchants of that North African city which 
startled all France. He declared that the in- 
dependence of Morocco would be guaranteed 
and that Germany would stand for the open 
door in Morocco. Later the Sultan of 
Morocco invited the German Emperor to 
call a conference to discuss the status of 
Morocco. This is just what the Emperor 
wanted and probably for which he asked 
the Sultan. He forthwith sent out a circular 
inviting the powers to participate in a con- 
ference on Morocco. The United States 
and England refused to take part in the 
conference until France should indicate her 
desires. France promptly made inquiry of 
the German government as to the purpose 
of this conference. France seemed to take 
Germany’s move as audacious and high- 
handed. Germany’s answer was to the effect 
that the German government had suspicions 
that France had designs upon the sover- 
eignty of Morocco and that she would not 
stand for that. Gradually the war fever 
began to rise in the veins of the two great 
nations and the armies of both countries 
became very active. But although the smell 
of powder was almost discernible in the 
air, diplomacy conquered and the two gov- 
ernments have agreed substantially to hold 
the conference. The negotiations disclosed 
the fact that France had no desire to dis- 
turb the territorial and political status quo 
of Morocco. Germany indicated that in- 
asmuch as both nations stood for the sov- 
ereignty of Morocco, a conference to con- 
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sider international reforms and commercial 
privileges could not be reasonably objected 
to by France. In the fierce diplomatic con- 
troversy, M. Delcasse, probably the ablest 
premier France has had for a decade, went 
under and M. Rouvier took his place. Just 
as Secretary Hay was the ablest diplomatist 
on this side of the waters, 
ered as the ablest man in Europe. 


Delcasse tow- 
He had 
to resign because he found he could not 
carry out his Moroccan program. Rouvier 
emerges as the master of French foreign 
affairs. He succeeded in having Germany 
define the. scope of the desired conference. 
With the conference assured, activity in 
army circles ceased and the two nations 
assumed a more friendly attitude towards 
each other. 


The Passing of Notables: In the death 
John Hay of Secretary 

of State, John 
Hay, July 1st, the American people have 
lost their most magnificently poised states- 
man and the world its premier diplomatist. 
Mr. Hay was intuitively a diplomat—not a 
middle age diplomat with its deceptive jug- 
gling and endless intrigues, but a man of 
tact and far-sightedness and a comprehen- 
sive grasp of world events and the shadows 
that they cast before them. As foreign 
minister of this country, he made the United 
States a government that was respected in 
the chancelleries of the world. It is hard 
to find the diplomat with whom to compare 
Mr. Hay. He had more ability than either 
Kaunitz, Richelieu or Mazerin, and but the 
smallest tinge of their deceits. In state- 
craft, he ranks with our own Franklin and 
Seward. In the fields of diplomacy where 
the perils were charted, he showed him- 
self thoroughly capable; in the handling 
of new and far-reaching issues, where the 
perils were uncharted, he was not 
timorous and hesitant, but rather displayed 
a bold and striking initiative, always adopt- 





ing a course which challenged the respect 
and admiration of the world. In his cata- 
logue of problems, he had not only to deal 
with the chancelleries of the world but also 
with the asinine whims and foibles of our ar- 
rogant and over-jealous senate. Time and 
again Mr. Hay stood by complacently and 
saw his best efforts murdered and mutilated 
by a senate which wanted to emphasize its 
prerogatives. Mr. Hay’s success as a diplo- 
mat was due, in large measure, to his hon- 
esty and moral clear-sightedness. He did 
not believe in cavil and jugglery and dick- 
ering. He hada righteous abhorence for 
red-tapeism. The fundamental basis of 
his diplomacy rested on the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the Golden Rule. Probably if he 
blundered at all in his dealings with foreign 
nations, it was in his dealings with Latin- 
America. He cared too much for that un- 
limited something called the Monroe Doc- 
trine and that accounts for many of his 
troubles with South America. But his 
achievements are large regardless of his 
mistakes. To him must be given the credit 
of the avoidance of a serious misunder- 
standing with Great Britain about the Alas- 
kan boundary. He engineered the Spanish 
peace protocol. His influence was exerted 
to save the dismemberment of China just 
after the boxer uprising. He managed to 
secure pledges from the two belligerents in 
the East confining hostilities to Manchuria. 
He must be given equal credit with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for the Panama Canal 
Treaty. Mr. Hay was a man of literary 
taste and ability, and in personal relations, 
he was modest, quiet and unassuming. He 
was born October 8, 1838, and had been as- 
sociated with some of the most eminent 
men of the last century. He was at one 
time Lincoln’s private secretary, and the 
history written by him and John Nicolay 
of Lincoln is about the best that has yet 
appeared. His death is an international 
calamity and the world mourns with his 
widow. The death, in June, of General 
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Maximo Gomez, the 
Cuban patriot and sol- 
dier, was a genuine loss 
to the Republic of Cuba. Having only re- 
cently started out on her perilous and event- 
ful career, she could ill afford to lose one of 
her most lofty patriots and constructive 
statesmen. Cuba needs the loyalty and 
conservatism of men like Gomez. There was 
a strong party in favor of the election of 
Gomez as President at the very organiza- 
tion of the Republic; but in the very be- 
ginning, the strong men of Cuba showed 
their far-sightedness. Palma was a strong 
candidate, the Republic was exceedingly 
weak and division was dangerous. Gomez 
showed his unselfish patriotism Ly retiring 
from the race. He might have won in the 
contest, for he had behind him his military 
reputation, while Palma had shown his 
ability only asa financier. Gomez was a 
rugged character. He and Maceo were 
always leaders in the long-drawn fight for 
liberty. He was never a great general in 
the sense that he showed ability to man- 
age and direct huge armies. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he never had such armies under 
his command. He was an adept in guer- 
rilla warfare. With his littie ragged bands 
of Cuban soldiers, he would hide in the 
marshes, mountains and forests and at op- 
portune times, dash out and attack the 
enemy at his vulnerable point. Thus he 
worried and annoyed the Spaniards from 
year to year. When the American army 
came into the Island, he freely co-operated 
with it in all of its operations. At the 
death of Gomez all the social gaities in 
Havana were suspended and the entire 
Cuban people went in mourning. In Cuban 
history Gomez will be put down as asoldier, 
a statesman, a pioneer and a hero. 


Maximo Gomez 





The Chinese Boycott The Chinese people 

have threatened a 
serious boycott against American products. 
Meetings are being held at Tien-Tsin and 


throughout the provinces of China in which 
students and merchants are urging the Chi- 
nese people to boycott American goods. 
The commercial guilds have voluntarily 
pledged to forfeit large sums of money if 
they break the bond not to purchase Amer- 
ican goods. All over the country boycott 
signs are being tacked up and literature 


against America is being circulated. The 
boycott is a measure of retaliation. The 
American immigration authorities have 


been harsh and insulting not only to the 
coolie element but to all Chinamen who 
come to our shores, whether merchant, stu- 
dent orstatesman. The Chinese used large 
quantities of our cotton goods and other 
products, and a general and effective boy- 
cott of American goods would work great 
hardships to the South. The country is 
stirred to its depth, and the millions of the 
Celestial empire mean to show that they 
know ‘how to take an insult. Asa result 
of the threatened boycott, President Roose- 
velt has issued orders to the authorities to 
treat Chinese gentlemen, students and mer- 
chants with more respect. Some of the 
States are taking the matter up. The 
Georgia Legislature, last month, passed a 
bill condemning government harshness and 
calling upon the President to take some 
move to check the extension of the boycott. 
One way to touch the heart of the white 
man is to pull his purse strings. 





The Niagara A remarkable conference of 
Movement colored men was held at 

Fort Erie, Ontario, on the 
11th, 12th and 13th of July. The confer- 
ence was called by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
Professor of Sociology and Economics in 
Atlanta University, and was attended by 
some of the strongest colored men of the 
United States. The conference was called 
for the purpose of beginning organized, 
determined, aggressive action to oppose 
certain underhanded methods of strangling 
honest criticism, manipulating public 
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opinion and centralizing political power by 
means of improper and corrupt use of 
money and influence; to organize thor 
oughly the intelligent and honest Negroes 
throughout the United States for the pur- 
pose of insisting on manhood rights, indus- 
trial opportunity, and to encourage inde- 
pendent men and newspapers. The time 
was ripe for such a conference and the men 
who responded to the call were in earnest. 
In the next issue of the VoicE we shall 
give a more detailed account of the confer- 
ence. In addition to our account, we shall 
publish an article from the pen of Dr. 
DuBois giving the objects of the confer- 
ence. We shall also publish the address 
of the conference to the country, which 
address we regard as quite the strongest 
declaration of principles any Negro con- 
vention has given to the country in fully 
a half century. The conference called 


itself ‘‘The Niagara Movement,’’ and 
elected Dr. DuBois as its General Sec- 
retary. 


The Mutterings ‘The situation throughout 
of Revolution the interior and on the 

borderlands of the great 
Russian Empire is wery alarming. If it is 
true that coming events cast their shadows 
before them, indeed well might the bu- 
reaucracy tremble with fear. The indig- 
nation of the great Russian people has been 
kindled against the ruling classes because 
of their monstrous assumption that the 
oppressor is the sole judge of the rights of 
the oppressed. 


The ewipire totters; aris- 


tocracy stands at bay—not fiercely and 
defiantly, but with vacillating mind and 
trembling with shaking fear. Freedom, 
through grewsome anarchy, struggles up 
from under the 


ponderous weight of 


tyranny towards its own climate. Russia 
has made martyrs where she should have 
made great-hearted citizens; by ball and 
sabre she has made nihilists and anarchists 
where she should have made loyal patriots 


_ from the Black Sea to Kamchatka. 
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and sturdy defenders ; she has made pirates 
where she should have made gallant heroes. 
Like a crumbling dam, the whole empire 
has become honey-combed with anarchy. 
The outbreaks at Lodz, Caucasus, Cron- 
stadt, Libau, Riga, Moscow, Warsaw and 
Odessa are but trickling streams that indi- 
cate leaks in the bureaucratic dam. When 
the impending flood comes—and conie it 
will unless the vacillating, ill-advised Czar 
and the tyrannical bureaucracy exercise 
more judgment—when the great cataract 
overleaps and bursts through the present 
embankment, the whole mad regime of pre- 
sumptuous aristocrats will be swept like 
toys before the onrushing Niagara. The 
country is almost in the rapids now. To 
change the figure, the fires of revolution 
are smouldering in every village in Russia 
There 
is a common spirit of hatred for the aris- 
tocracy coursing through the veins of prob- 
ably two-thirds of the people of all the 
Russias. The cause of freedom received 
its baptism in blood in the early spring at 
St. Petersburg, and baptism sustains the 
same relation to freedom as it does to all 
other sacred causes—it indicates a new birth 
and presages a rapid growth. ‘The daily 
and weekly papers have given a complete 
account of the mutiny of the crew of the 
Kniaz Potemkine in the Black Sea. The 
black flag of the pirate was hoisted at the 
mizzen of the powerful battleship because 
one of the crew was shot down 





for coim- 
plaining to his superior about the quality 
of soup he had toeat. That was the imme- 
diate cause, but everything goes to show 
that the crew had long anticipated mutiny. 
For a week the Kniaz Potemkine terrorized 
the Black Sea, but the vacillation and hesi- 
tancy that are characteristic of the Musco- 
vite caused the delay of a threatened revo- 
lution. The crew opened the holes of the 
ship and let her go down, surrendering 
their persons to the Roumanian govern- 


ment for protection. Beaten to a stand- 
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still by the Japanese in Manchuria, honey- 
combed with mutiny in the army and navy, 
infested with a bureaucracy and grand 
ducal ring that have waxed fat on corrup- 
tion at home, abounding with mocking 
nihilism and hideous anarchism that dance 
around the witches’ caldron in subterranean 
caves and secret chambers, the Russian 
Empire is a medley of tyranny, anarchy 
and liberty. The Czar peeps from the case- 
ments of his castle dazed at the situation. 
He has yet to learn that the main enemies 
of the empire are the barbaric rulers of 
Russia who, when the empire is beset with 
grave misgivings, betake themselves to 
their prison-house castles and permit the 
bloody orgies of the cruel cossacks. 


An Example of Last month we lamented 
Christianity 

stricken stuff of religion 
as Rev. Alex. Bealer, of Thompson, Ga., 
represented, was apparently the religion of 
the majority of our white neighbors. It is 
plainly evident that Mr. Bealer’s religion is 
not Christianity, whatever else itis If we 
look constantly at what nine-tenths of our 
white brethren say, our future prospects for 
peace and happiness in this country seem 
dark and ominous. But on the other hand, 
if we listen to what the one-tenth says there 
is room for a cherry optimism. We have 
right in our midst strong men, men of con- 
viction and courage too, and above all 
Christian men. Of the far-seeing, God- 
fearing men of Atlanta and the South, we 
place Dr. H. S. Bradley, pastor of the 
Trinity M. E. Church, in the very first 
rank. Dr. Bradley has time and again 
shown that he believes in Christianity as 
taught by Christ. His splendid judgment, 
his altruistic spirit, and above all his earn- 
est efforts to know and do the right in the 
light of the teachings of the Bible have all 
combined to enable this Southern minister 
of aristocratic birth to take a broader view 


the fact that such poverty- — 














Rev. H. S. BRADLEY, D.D. 


of our Southern problems than most of the 
ministers of the South. Most of the white 
men in the South who are at all liberal 
towards the Negro, base their liberality on 
the memories of their ‘‘black mammy.”’ 
The term ‘‘black mammy”’ is repulsive to 
the intelligent, self-respecting colored peo- 
ple, and the white man who begins his 
paper or address by using this term, at once 
loses the confidence of his colored hearers. 
So far as we know, Dr. Bradley never refers 
to his ‘‘black mammy.'’ He speaks of the 
patience and lovable qualities of the Negro 
women of slavery times, but he finds more 
pleasing language to use than the offensive 
term above mentioned. Dr. Bradley shep- 
herds one of the largest and richest congre- 
gations in Atlanta. At the close of his ser- 
mon Sunday morning, July 2, Dr. Bradley 
gave utterance toa great truth which must 
underlie and give vitality to any missionary 
movement that is to be a real instead of a 
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sham attempt to christianize the world. 
The preacher is reported to have said: 

“The Negro in the South has never had a fair 
chance, socially, politically or commercially. 
Sometimes Iam lacking in courage to live up to 
my highest thought, but I want to indorse what I 
heard a distinguished, learned and broad-minded 
minister once say at a conference of clergymen. 

“That man said: ‘If I could I would like to see 
every Negro in the land raised to my own level.’ 
He was interrupted by one of his auditors, who 
asked if he would really want to be on an equality 
with Negroes. Another man present said: ‘Don't 
stop to answer such an interruption as that; go on 
with your great speech.’ And it was a great 
speech, and I want to here and now indorse it. 

‘This social caste that has grown up among us 
has led many of us to believe that somehow because 
we happened, without any choice or any merit of 
our own, to be born with a white skin the Lord 
loves us better and thinks a little more of us than 
he does anybody with a darker skin. 

‘But I want to say to you that the man who does 
not admit and live up to the fraternity of the Negro 
—yes, the fraternity, that is the word—whatever 
else he may be is not a Christian. 

“T am not afraid of race equality, and I'll tell 
you my opinion of the man who is. It is this, that 
his social status must be very, very insecure that 
he should be so infinitely solicitous about safe- 
guarding it. 

‘*Another of our dangers is too much democracy. 
It tends in some instances to make us think that 
there is no higher law than our own will, and no 
We had a 
striking illustration of that in Georgia last week, 


higher officers than our own selves. 


and we have had many in recent years. 

“There were more lynchings in the State of 
Georgia last year than there were in the entire 
British Isles—yes, than there were in the British 
Isles for the last five years. Statistics prove that. 

“The men who committed that outrage at Wat- 
kinsville were white-livered cowards. They stole 
in, masked at night, to do that which no one of 
them would have dared to do, unmasked and in 
the fair light of day. They were not content to 
wait until universal man spoke in the word called 
law. They sneaked in like the cowards that they 
were and smirched the fair name of the State. 

“T have the heartiest contempt, too, for the 
jailer who gave up his key, because somebody 
pointed a pistol at his face. Suppose that same 
mob had demanded that he send his daughter out 
tothem. If that had been the case the scoundrel, 
coward though he is, would have died first. 


“T tell you these outrages will not stop until we 


get men in office who are not afraid to die in the 
performance of duty enjoined by their solemn 
oath.”’ 


Dr. Bradley shows that he has a thorough 
grasp of the situation. Here in the South, 
we are lost in a wilderness of fratricidal 
hatred, and it is plain to all thinking men 
that there is a white side as well as a black 
side to our race problem. Both races need 
to enlarge the horizon of their spiritual and 
intellectual discernment. The white man 
must understand that oppression breeds 
anarchy among the oppressed, and arro- 
gance, harshness and brutality among the 
oppressors. The white and the black man 
cannot escape each other. An All-Wise 
Providence has made us co-inhabitants of 
the same land, and, as fellow-worldlings, 
we ought to love and help each other. A 
cursory glance at history ought to be suf- 
ficient to convince us that we cannot main- 
tain the s/a/us guo. In the long run the two 
great races must go up or down together. 
If the Negro is backward, he ought all the 
more to be helped. As the man who has 
small-pox imperils the lives of all of his 
neighbors, even so viciousness and lust are 
a constant menace to a sane and healthy 
social The 
white 


order. 
Southern 


preservation of the 
man’s civilization 
This 
is the selfish reason why race fraternity 
should exist. 


own 
involves the salvation of the Negro. 


But there is a higher reason. 
The cardinal principles of Christianity are 
based upon the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 


sé 


The white man fears 


’ 


social equality.’’ Dr. Bradley dismisses 
If the 
white man’s social standing is so weak that 
it will dares to be a 
Christian, then that social order ought to 
go. The question that should confront us 
all is which is more important, the triumph 
of Christianity or the preservation of our 
social order ? 


this bogey with becoming dignity. 


totter because he 


We answer by our conduct. 
Dr. Bradley’s sermon created a profound 


impression in Atlanta, and must ultimately 
do good. 
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An Example of Probably the most prac- 
Far-Sightedness tical Fourth of July 
speech that we have 

had the privilege of reading in a very long 
time was the thoughtful and able address 
delivered by Judge E. H.: Callaway, of Au- 
gusta, to the McDuffie County Cotton Grow- 
ers at Thompson. The address bore largely 
on the problem of the Southern farmers 
and was remarkable for its freedom from 
politics, boldness and common sense. In 
the speech the ordinary Fourth of July 
twaddle and platitudes about our land being 
the asylum for the oppressed was left out ; 
there was no apostrophizing of the flag, no 
glorification of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Judge Callaway probably silently 
recognized the fact that this document had 
long since been removed from our halo of 
ideals. The America people no longer swear 
by the Declaration of Independence. In 
these latter days it has come into ill-repute. 
Men call it visionary and impracticable. 

Of course, the Declaration was one of the 
loftiest, one of the most sublime utterances 
in all the range of human history. But 
although Judge Callaway did not specifically 
mention the glorious history of the past, he 
did say many things that were eminently 
practical and discerning about present-day 
problems for the farmers of the South. 
He said that at least four-fifths of our Geor- 

gia population were engaged in or depen- 
dent upon agricultural pursuits, that farm- 
ing lands are by far the greatest wealth 

producing property of the State, and that 

if Georgia is to keep abreast in prosperity 

with her sister States, she must give more 

attention to scientific and agricultural edu- 

cation and the land owners must have more 

regard for the welfare of the tenant. Judge 

Callaway has touched here upon the most 

vital reason why in many places in Georgia 

we have the landless man and the manless 

land. The farming classes have not been 

educated into the artsof farming. They have 

have been allowed to do the best they could 


with the limited farming knowledge handed 
down by the former generations. Conse- 
quently they are not able to get out of the soil 
enough to meet the requirements of decent 
living and to lay aside a little of their earn- 
ings for the purpose of buying land. The 
majority of them live, so to speak, from hand 
to mouth. It is not so much for the lack 
of economy as for the lack of ability to get 
out of the soil what there isin it. Then 
we have sparsely settled regions where labor 
is scarce because of the uninviting sur- 
roundings of country life in Georgia. The 
colored people form the larger per cent. of 
tenants in our State, and certainly there is for 
them ‘‘the lack of school facilities and the 
increasing dangers in country life’ of which 
Judge Callaway spoke. The learned Judge, 
speaking of Negro labo: says: 

“If the present system of landlord and tenant 
continues, they must either be taught and instructed 
how to farm intelligently, or they must be displaced 
by white tenants, supplied by immigration, Speak- 
ing for myself, with the present lights before me, 
and from the experience of other sections of our 
country, I prefer to first experiment with an effort to 
improve the Negro as a farm laborer, cropper and 
tenant, rather than experiment with that class of 
foreign labor which comes from the poorer and 
lower classes of European monarchies, where cen 
turies of tyranny and oppression have thoroughly 
imbued them with a hatredof all form of govern- 
ment, and where anarchy and nihilism form a part 
of their religion. This government of the people 
by the people, and sometimes, unfortunately, by 
the mob may prove rather a dangerous soil in 
which to plant the unknown vagaries and fanati- 
cisms of the laboring classes from the old world. 

“I believe that our present labor can be greatly 
improved. At least it is well worth our while to 
make a tremendous effort in that direction. If the 
Negro is not a successful farmer, it is not altogether 
his fault. He has been working our lands and 
plowing our mules and hoeing our cotton all of his 
life, and we owe it to him, as well as to our own 
interests, to teach him the best methods of farm- 
ing. If he is not a skilled laborer it is largely be- 
cause those of us who, by reason of our superior 
intelligence, opportunities, ownership of property 
and authority, should have been his teachers, have, 
in a large measure, neglected our duty.’’ 


Judge Callaway’s whole speech is so fair 
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and thoroughly reasonable that it must 
have fell like a thunderbolt out of a clear 
sky upon the ears of those Thompson 
farmers. Our readers will pardon us for 
allowing this upright judge to speak for 
himself at length. Among other things he 
said : 


‘*It is by 10 means true that all the Negroes are 
failures as farmers. Many of them own their own 
farms and stock, make good crops, improve their 
places, display great thrift and industry, pay their 
debts promptiy and make good citizens. Many 
of them make good tenants—the best we can get. 
There are many good Negro farm hands working 
the farm lands all over the South who are indus- 
trious, faithful and easy to control. 

‘“‘We are too apt to allow our impatience with 
one trifling Negro to cause us to make condemna- 
tory speeches and remarks of the whole race, when, 
deep down in our Southera hearts, we feel no such 
animosity. But it requires no courage to abuse the 
Negro, and we often do ourselves a great injustice 
by remaining silent and failing to challenge the 
flippant and wholesale abuse and denunciation 
which we sometimes hear from the lips of dema- 
It is not 
because we endorse the unworthy sentiments, nor 


gogues hurled at the whole Negro race. 


for lack of courage that we Southern people hold 
our tongues at such times, but rather that we rely 
upon the conservatism of our people not to be in- 
fluenced by such people. 

“I sometimes wonder what the better element of 
the Negroes must think of us and our sense of 
justice and right when we allow these speeches to 
go unchallenged, but with rare and only individual 
exceptions the occurrences provoke no visible re- 
sentment and our relations remain as before. I 
suppose they understand us, just as we understand 
them, for deep down in our hearts there is a kindly 
feeling between the Southern white man and the 
Southern Negro. 

“It requires no higher order of political courage 
or statesmanship to convert the much discussed 
Negro problem into a political issue, and call upon 
the white people of the State to disfranchise him, 
specially as the issue will be settled in an election 
where the Negro has no voice. It is nota proposition 
to disfranchise ignorance or crime, or the purchas- 
able vote, but only the Negro. It will be well for 
Georgians to carefully inquire into the purpose and 
wisdom of this agitation. The Negro problem of 
which we hear so much from time to time, is not a 
political problem in Georgia. As a general thing, 
the Negro takes no part in politics and has never 
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done so except when drawn into politics by the 
white man. He does not vote in Democratic pri- 
maries because very few of them are Democrats, 
and the Democratic party is the only organized party 
in the State. Discriminating legislation aimed at an 
entire race of people does not appeal to one’s sense 
of justice or fairness, and carries with it the direct 
admission that we, the white people of Georgia, 
through whose veins courses the pure Caucasian 
blood ; we, who have al] the reins of government 
in our hands, elect all the officers, make all the 
laws and have the exclusive privilege of interpre- 
ting and enforcing them, cannot successfully gov- 
ern the weaker and inferior race of Negroes and 
preserve white supremaey in Georgia under equal 
laws, and without discriminating race legislation. 
Are we prepared to make the admission? And 
will the promised benefits compensate us as a people 
for the sacrifice of principle, the dangerous en- 
croachment upon aribitrary class legislation, and 
the ignominious confession of weakness? When 
has white supremacy in Georgia been in danger 
since the days of reconstruction? Even then it 
stood the test of that diabolical upheaval and came 
forth triumphant. 
apprehensive and 


Who in this State is sincerely 
genuinely afraid that white 
political supremacy will be overthrown in Georgia? 
Equally groundless and absurd are the apprehen- 
sions of social equality in the South. 

““‘No, the race problem with us is not a political 
one, nor one of social status but a tremendous labor 
problem, gravely and seriously affecting and influ- 
encing the great movement for the industrial and 
agricultural developmentiof ourState. Andits wise 
solution, so as to produce the best results for our 
State, is of vastly more importance than that aspir- 
ing statesmen should be elected to office to gratify 
their personal ambition. The agitation at this 
time is unfortunate. Whatever may be the final 
result, it will be construed by the Negro asa decla- 
ration of unfriendliness to his race. It will, carry 
with it a stamp of unworthiness, and is hardly cal- 
culated to stimulate the Negro's esteem for the 
white man, or increase his confidence in his sense 
of fairness. 

“If the Negro is to contribute his part to the in- 
dustrial development of our State (and if he stays 
here, he must), he will necessarily have to get 
great help, instruction and encouragement from 
the superior race. He must be taught how to farm 
intelligently, whether he works for wages, as a 
cropper or a tenant, so that his labor may bring to 
him a competent living, and to his employer peace 
and profit. While he has many infirmities, he is 
easily controlled, quick to give his confidence in 
response to fair and just treatment, and is unusu- 
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ally responsive to kind and generous treatment. 
In fine, he is a human being, and has learned 
many of the infirmities of civilized human nature 
from his long association and business dealings 
with white people. 

The solution of this labor problem lies largely 
with the white farmer and land owner. The Negro 
as a farm laborer will be largely what your tact, 
teaching and fair treatment make him, but he must 
be approached in a spirit of friendliness—not of 
enmity. The Negro’s welfare must be considered 
as well as our own. He must feel assured of fair 
treatment by the ruling race, on the farm, or in the 
courts and by the law-making powers. And if, in 
spite of all this, he proves a failure and contributes 
nothing to the material and moral development of 
the country, he must take warning from the fate of 
the red man, for he will be driven out by the inev- 
itable force of progress, in spite of legislation, 
franchise or non-resident sympathizers. 

‘““My excuse for devoting so much time to the 
discussion of this labor question is because I believe 
it is the greatest industrial problem confronting us 
today. While I do not question the motives or 
sincerity of these learned men who have, I believe 
unwittingly, further complicated this problem 
by injecting a political issue into it, I believe that 
this agitation will render more difficult the solution 
of the farm labor problem. The issue will call for 
a constant discussion in the newspapers and on the 
stump, and, however kind and fair may be your 
treatment on the farm and in the courts, the con- 
stant declaration of newspapers and public speak- 
ers will be taken by him as the sentiment of the 
dominant race and lessen his confidence in the fair 
intentions of the white man. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that this issue may yet be eliminated from 
future political campaigns.”’ 

If there was delivered anywhere in the 
United States a better, a more practical, a 
more far-sighted utterance than this speech 
of Judge Callaway, it has not come under 
our notice. 
that the most easily besetting sin of our race 


We have always maintained 


problem doctrinaires was rash and senseless 
generalization. This is the foolishness of 
that class of cheap politicians who strive to 
climb into office by abusing the Negro. 


A Example of Quite in contradistinction 
Cheap Bravado to the manly sermon of 

Dr. Bradley and the wise 
and conservative speech of Judge Callaway 


was the reckless call of Mr. Hoke Smith, 
on the 4th of July, to the people of Georgia 
to violate the fundamental tenets of Ameri- 
canism and stultify themselves by disfran- 
chising the Negro. It may not matter to 
Mr. Smith, but nevertheless his radical rant 
has lost him the respect of every self-re- 
specting Negro in Georgia. And we dare 
say, that a great many of his own people 
now look upon him as a man who will 
pounce upon the helpless and down-trodden. 
Governor Atkinson used to say that he 
thought too much of himself and his con- 
science to do anything to retard the prog- 
ress of a struggling Negro. He said he 
simply could not bring himself down to that 
low level. In Judge Callaway’s address 
quoted above, he made it plain that it 
required no courage or statesmanship to 
abuse the Negro. 
can do that. 
can play upon prejudices. Mr. Hoke Smith 
has made it plain that he has not conscience 
enough to care how much strife and bitter- 


Any cheap demogogue 
Any coward, any braggart 


ness he stirs up between the races, just 
since he captures the governorship. A 
man who is so heartless is not fit for the 
high duties of governor, and we hope the 
white people of the State will give him a 
tremendous repudiation. We make no 
special plea for Mr. Clark Howell, the edi- 
tor of the Constitution. 
have been disgusted at his straddling pro- 


Time and again we 


pensities; but as yet Mr. Howell has not 
shown that he is so little as to be willing to 
stir up race antagonisms in order to be gov- 
ernor. We trust he will be brave enough 
and manly enough to openly explode Mr. 
Smith’s Negro supremacy bogey. The 
Negro vote in Georgia is an insignificant 
quantity in the political equation. The 
Negro has absolutely nothing to do with 
State affairs. 
hopelessly disorganized here and does not 
attempt to elect any State officers. In the 
light of these facts, it is perfectly evident 
that Hoke Smith has created the Negro 


The Republican party is 
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hobgoblin in order to win votes by smash- 
ing it. What a baneful influence politics 
exercise over some men! If the Negro is 
to turn confidently, trustingly, hopefully 
to the white man of this section, the South 
must elect to office men who have a higher 
sense of honor than to oppress the weak. 
Our governors must be better men than the 
politicians who want to keep us in the mean 
and filthy lanes of serfdom. ‘They must be 
great-hearted men who have the ‘‘milk of 
human kindness’’ flowing in their breasts. 
Mr. Smith cannot both crush and exalt 
popular government at the same time, and 
all of his airy rhetoric and cunning sophis- 
tries will not make it sothat hecan. Here 
is hope that he will be buried beneath a 
very avalanche of votes. 





Were it not for the 
splendid utterances of 
many good white peo- 
ple at this time, we should despair that 
Georgia is as Mr. Witte says of Russia— 
“sinking lower and lower into degrada- 
tion.’’ The lynching of eight men at Wat- 
kinsville on the 29th of June was the most 
cowardly, the most diabolical crime that 
has occurred in any civilized State for a 
long time. A mob of a hundred masked 
men rode into town about 2 o’clock in the 
morning, compelled the town marshal to 
leave his house and open the jail while but 
half dressed, took the cell keys from the 
jailer at the point of a pistol, seized every 
prisoner they could find, white and black, 
marched them a few yards from the jail, 
tied them to stakes arid riddled them with 
bullets. The men lynched were one white 
man, charged with the murder of Holbrook 
and his wife, and seven” Negroes, three of 
whom were charged with being accomplices 
in the Holbrook murder, one charged with 
attempted assault on a white woman, one 
convicted of murder and under sentence of 
death, one charged with burglary of a rifle 
and one charged with shooting a man. Of 


The Watkinsville 
Lynching 
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the eight men lynched, only one had been 
convicted. One had confessed to the mur- 
der of the Holbrook family. If all had 
been convicted of the charges brought 
against them, still several would have 
escaped the death penalty. This is a sam- 
ple of the kind of justice the mob adminis- 
ters. With their hellish mockery at organ- 
ized justice and law, the mobbists are 
undermining the very foundations of organ- 
ized society. Weare not in sympathy with 
criminals, and would stand by complacently 
and see every murderer and rapist punished 
to the extent of the law. But the criminal 
ought to be punished through the organized 
channels of justice. Where law is not 
supreme, anarchy reigns. With the en- 
thronement of anarchy, the security of the 
whole people is threatened. The mob has 
no discriminating powers. Would the law 
have taken the life of the man who stole 
a rifle? Would the law have taken the life 
of Sandy Price for attempted assault ? And 
above all, would the law have taken the 
lives of men who were merely accused of 
crime? These lynchers have committed a 
most heinous crime. They have soiled the 
proud escutcheon of the State with blood. 
What will the State do about it? Will the 
authorities permit murderers, anarchists 
and red-eyed drunkards to run the State? 
Now is imperatively the time for heroic 
action. 





The Reputation of The eyes of the world 
Georgia at Stake are turned upon Geor- 

gia to see what she is 
going to do to hunt down the brutes who 
in diabolical concoction committed their 
dastardly deed at Watkinsville on the 29th 
of June. Are our legally elected and 
appointed officers in league with lynchers, 
mobbists and anarchists, or do they confess 
their inability to cope with the caprice of 
the mob? The very honor and integrity 
of the organized channels of justice in 
Georgia are on trial before the world. 
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What have the men who are gravely 
announcing their candidacy for the gov- 
ernor’s chair to say about this unspeakable 
diabolism? Alas, for the baneful influence 
of politics! Hitherto, the editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution has taken high ground 
on the question of lynching. He constantly 
emphasized the fact that lynchings for any 
crime whatsoever were bad. But now he 
is a candidate. Asa candidate, he hopes 
to secure the votes of a great many of this 
very class who shot to death eight men at 
Watkinsville. Consequently he has now 
never a word to say about lynchers. For 
the same reason, the /ourna/, the principal 
paper that is supporting Mr. Hoke Smith, 
is silent. The ews has never too emphat- 
ically condemned mobs, and at times it has 
glorified them. If Governor Terrell has 
ever shown that he has any sympathy for 
the colored man, or if he has ever shown 
any capacity for the high position which he 
holds, the matter has escaped our notice. 
The legislature has done itsduty. Resolu- 
tions were passed condemning the mob, 
calling upon the governor to employ detec- 
tives to ferret out the murderers, and 
authorizing him to offer a reward for con- 
victions. What is now needed is a man at 
the head of the helm with the moral cour- 
age to carry out with vigor the instructions 
of the legislature. The THE VOICE OF THE 
NEGRO is read by a great many white peo- 
ple in the North. Georgia is bidding for 
white immigrants. We wish to state to 
the Northern white people that the Georgia 
mob, like all other mobs, has come to the 
point where it respects no color. One of 
the men lynched at Watkinsville belonged 
to the proud Anglo-Saxon race. He had 
never had a trial and his guilt was very 
doubtful. What will Georgia do to protect 
her good name? If she acts with vigor and 
determination, she can do much to wipe out 
the foul blot that now besmirches her repu- 
tation; but if she acts with weakness and 
hesitancy, she will deserve to be known as 


the scarlet-handed State of the Union. The 
legislature should be cordially thanked for 
its prompt action. Only one member of 
the legislature, one Dr. Whitley, from 
Douglass County, opposed the action of our 
law-making body. Dr. Whitley will bear 
watching. The crime at Watkinsville was 
so diabolical, so utterly foul, that it would 
appear that nobody would oppose action 
denouncing such a mob save clandestine 
mobbers, anarchists and lunatics. 


A Plea Against We have never believed 
Excursions in excursions. For rea- 
sons which we shall state 
below, we have not hitherto opposed them, 
but the saturnalian carnival held by 
drunken and gambling Negroes on an 
excursion returning from Atlanta to Colum- 
bus on the 17th of June has decided us here- 
after to wage a ceaseless war on excursions. 
The arguments in favor of excursions are 
that they afford the poorer classes of coun- 
try people an opportunity to see the cities, 
they enable large numbers of people, who 
would be otherwise unable, to visit distant 
relatives and friends, and they furnish an 
outing for the working classes. In many 
cases these reasons hold good, and because 
of that fact, we have tried to overlook the 
bad effects of excursions for the sake of the 
good. But there can now be no question 
about it—the bad far outweighs the good 
on excursions. While there may be a 
number of well-meaning people on every 
Negro excursion, still such trains are 
always filled with loafers, gamblers, toughs 
and drunkards. The whistle of the excur- 
sion train assembles the entire hood- 
lum element of our people from every 
town and country village along the railway. 
The cars are packed. Men fall over women 
in a drunken stupor, the unprincipled 
women of the race howl out dirty oaths, 
the floor serves as a spittoon for ill-bred 
tobacco chewers, and the whole atmosphere 
is pervaded with an cdor of nastiness and 
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The excursion train which ran 
into Atlanta from Columbus on the 17th of 
June is a striking warning to our people 
against such trains. The omnipresent crap- 
shooter board. Decatur Street 
liquor had been quaffed freely when the 
train pulled out from Atlanta, and every- 
A dis- 
pute arose over a crap game and a fight was 
started. The parties from one town took 
up for their man and the parties from the 
other town did the same for their man. A 
pitched battle ensued which resulted in 
much blood and death. The fighting con- 
tinued all the way from Atlanta to Griffin, 
a distance of seventy-five miles. When the 
chief of police entered the excursion train 
at Griffin, a gruesome scene met his view. 
He states that it was the most frightful 
scene that he had ever beheld. 


deviltry. 


was on 


thing was conducive to bloodshed. 


Four dead 
men were lying in a heap in an aisle of one 
of the cars, one man was found dead on the 
tender of the engine, the wounded lay scat- 
tered throughout the length of the train 
and hung over the seats, while many of the 
seats and windows were besmattered with 
flesh and blood. Many of the excursionists 
had jumped from the windows of the flying 
train on the way, and the last figures run 
the death list up to more than a dozen men 
and women. 


This carnival of murder is 


what has turned us against excursions. 
They are not only wasteful and demoraliz 
ing to our labor element, they are bad 
advertisements for the Negro. Bringing 
together as they do the reckless, irrespon- 
sible element of our people, they emphasize 
the vicious side of the race before the world. 
Hereafter the man who seeks to get up an 
excursion among us should be openly 
branded as an enemy to the race, and there- 
fore should be ostracised by decent society. 
Let us be frugal and hard-working, and 
thus by saving our earnings, once or twice 
a year we can take a decent trip without 
riding on excursions. 
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The Bowen-Loomis 
Controversy 


The fight between 
Mr. Herbert D. 
Bowen and Francis 
R. Loomis over certain business trans- 
actions of Mr. Loomis while he was minis- 
ter to Venezuela ended in June by the Pres- 
ident exonerating Loomis from the charges 
brought against him by Bowen, and by the 
dismissal of Bowen from the diplomatic ser- 
vice. It will be recalled that Mr. Bowen 
succeeded Mr. Loomis as ministor to Ven- 
ezuela. Mr. Bowen and Mr. Loomis have 
not been on friendly terms for quite a 
while. As Mr. successor, Mr. 
Bowen saw an opportunity to discredit 
Loomis before the American people. Ru- 


mors of certain business transactions by 


Loomis’ 


Mr. Loomis and a few letters and papers 
furnished Mr. Bowen with enough material 
with which to make representations against 
Loomis at Washington. Mr. Bowen’s scent 
for scandal was keen, and so, instead of his 
devoting his time to proper diplomatic busi- 
ness in Caracas, he employed every device 
He 
claimed to have made the discovery that 
Mr. Loomis used his public position to fill 


to find evidence against his enemy. 


his private purse, and that it was commonly 
believed in Caracas that Loomis was in the 
pay of the Bermudez Asphalt Company and 
other interests which had claims against 
In the mean- 
time, the State Department did not dismiss 
Mr. Loomis as the Assistant Secretary of 
State, as was expected by Mr. Bowen. Mr. 
Bowen became so very anxious that the 
American people should know of his sus- 
picions against Loomis that, contrary to the 
rules governing the diplomatic service, he 
furnished statements of the case to the 
press. Secretary Taft admits that Loomis 
was indiscreet in some of his transactions, 
but exonerates him from all willful wrong- 
doing. Inthe meantime, Bowen has been 
severely castigated and dismissed from the 
diplomatic service. 


the Venezuelan government. 
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View of Cleveland from Breakwater 


Moses Cleveland, the Connecticut sur- 
veyor, who founded the City of Cleveland 
in 1796, never dreamed of its growing to 
be one of the principal cities of America, 
truly a representative American City. 

Cleveland, Ohio—I say Ohio for during 
a recent visit to Washington, D. C., I met 
an old druggist, white, who thought Cleve- 
land wasin the Southland—is remarkable 
fo many things, climate, history, manu- 

.cturies, cosmopolitan population, splendid 
homes, representative men, healthfulness, 
natural beauty, moral cleanliness and true 
American spirit. A volume could be writ- 
ten on each of these subjects. 

The climate is conducive to throat and 
bronchial troubles, but is most healthful 
when proper care is exercised. Being on 
the southern shore of historic Lake Erie, 
where Perry achieved his great victory, it 
is always cool in summer, in winter decid- 
edly so, and penetrating. 

The history of Cleveland is very interest- 
ing. ‘The story of its growth from a little 


settlement of a hundred people (at which 
time they threatened to shoot anyone who 
endeavored to decrease the population by 
leaving) to its present population of over 
half a million reads like a fairy tale. The 
growth has not at any time been augmented 
by ‘‘booms ;’’ it has been regular and sub- 
stantial. The men interested in the pro- 
gress of the city were earnest, strong- 
hearted and patriotic. Many of the streets 
and parks bear their names and the children 
are taking up the work of their fathers. 

Cleveland, first of all a manufacturing 
city, has a world wide reputation for its 
products of iron, and the output of its oil 
refineries. A great quantity of the work in 
these lines being of the manual sort, strong 
men were necessary, and as a consequence, 
Cleveland has one of the most cosmopolitan 
population in America—following New 
York and Chicago. There is a colony of 
every nation here and all live together in 
surprising peace. 

Cleveland is virtually a city of homes. 
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Forest Hill, J. D. Rockefeller’s Cleveland Residence 


Easterners accustomed to the long rows of 
stone and brick dwellings, call it a ‘‘city of 
summer cottages,’’ for the buildings are, for 
the most part frame, and most everyone has 
sufficient breathing space, porches and 
lawns. The people take great pride in their 
The famous Euclid Avenue has 
along it the mansions of more millionaires 
than any other thoroughfare in the world. 

A long line of representative men have 
gone from Cleveland, the Forest City. 

It was President James A. Garfield's 
home and all that is mortal of him rests 
here in Lake View Cemetery. Secretary 
of State, John Hay, lived here a number 
of years; President Wm. McKinley, while 
a resident of Canton, sixty miles away, 
looked on Cleveland as a second home. 
This was the home of McKinley’s great 
friend, Senator Marcus A. Hanna, and is 
the home of John D. Rockefeller, the head 
of the Stardard Oil Company. 

The park and boulevard systems are among 
the finest in America. The city spends 
tens of thousands of dollars annually for 
the beauty and improvements of these 
places. There are no ‘‘Keep off the Grass’’ 
signs ; everyone is free to go where he wills. 
This came about since the administration 
of Mayor Tom Johnson, whose reputation 
is national as a municipal officer. 

The moral standing of Cleveland is far 


homes. 


22 
III 


above that of the average American city. 
There is no Sunday baseball here, nor 
theater going. The saloons are all practi- 
cally closed. There is no accusation of cor- 
ruption in the city and county offices and 
the religious element carries great influence 
in legislation that effects the welfare of city 
and State. 

Oberlin is in the shadow of Cleveland 
and her beneficent influence extends gener- 
ously to the Western Reserve community. 
The Cleveland people believe in the ‘‘square 
deal’’ theory from head to foot and join in 
every effort put forth to vouchsafe this 
privilege to all people. 

And, now, I have reached the part of my 
story which many of you have, perhaps, 
been expecting. You ask the question, 
‘* With all of these wonderful advantages, 
what part does the Colored Citizen play ?’’ 

The colored people of Cleveland are re- 
garded as an unusual class, by outsiders, 
for their intelligence, privilege and progress, 
and the thought is correct. 

Comparatively speaking, Cleveland has a 
small colored (and by-the-way, it is a ques- 
tion in this locality as to what term best 
fits the people of African decent ; some say 
Afro American, some Negro, and many 
Colored ; and it happens that the believers 
in one name have serious objections to the 
use of the others) population. Compara- 
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Cleveland’s New Post-office 
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tively speaking, 12,000 in half a million does 
not look very large, but there is no class 
more influential. Cleveland has a wide 
reputation for an element known as the 
‘*blue veins,’’ a class of people ‘‘more light 
than dark’’ who did not care to mingle with 
those ‘‘more dark than light.’’ I am happy 
to say that this idea has almost died away. 
Social standards are based on merit now 
and, I am told, such a custom only existed 
years ago because meritorious people were 
more often ‘‘light than dark.’’ Here and 
there, as in all American cities, you 
will find a person ‘‘passing for white,’’ 
perhaps holding a position that could not 
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have been obtained had the world known 
he was ‘‘colored.’’ Such drawing away isa 
privilege but always reminds one of an un- 
fortunate theory of American life. 

But the people of color are many who do 
things and are proud to have the credit go 
to the race oppressed. An afternoon’s jour- 
ney will disclose many interesting sights 
and facts. Visit the new market and you 
wild find a man in the fish business making 
$18,000 worth of sales annually. From 
there you may go to the store of the New 
Leonard Sofa Bed Company and then to 
their factory where sofa beds are manufac- 
tured and sold all over the world. Youcan 
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finda bicycle manufacturer making a wheel 
which bears his name. In reaching his 
place you will pass several business places 
on Central Avenue conducted by colored 
people: a dentist, physicians, club houses, 
grocery stores, millinery store, coal offices, 
jewelry store, drug store, hotel, restaurants, 
laundry, shoeshop, undertakers, bakery, 
ice cream parlors, and the usual number of 
barber shops, shining parlors and not to be 
endorsed, saloons. 
colored people. 


All these are owned by 
They are not the largest 


in the world but they are signs of progress 
which should be encourged. 
Down town again, you will find a num- 
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Governor Herrick’s Residence 
Euclid Heights 


ber of business offices in the leading office 
buildings, in fact, I do not call to mind a 
single large office building that has not in 
it a colored person in his own office or in 


the employ « 


f a firm as stenographer or 
clerk. Perhaps on the Avenue you will pass 


Mr. H. T. Eubanks, a member of the Ohio: 
legislature ; Mr. Charles W. Chestnutt, the 
lawyer and author; Mr. Welcome T. Blue, 
president of the Mohawk Realty Company, 
which owns fifty thousand dollars worth of 
property ; Mr. George A. Myers, proprie- 
tor of the famous Hollenden barber shop ; 
Mr. Walter B. Wright, secretary to the presi- 
dent of the Nickel Plate Railroad; Mr. 
William B. Green, attorney-at-law ; Mr. H. 
Mr. Bec. 
Williams, college librarian, or Mr. W. H. 
Clifford and Mr. Jere A. 
officers. 


C. Smith, newspaper publisher ; 
3rown, federal 
All of these gentlemen, and hun- 
dreds of others, live in their own substan 


tial, modern homes in very desirable loca- 
tions. 

Cleveland has a number of excellent 
church congregations but only one or two 


church edifices that compare with other 
large cities. There are a number of teach- 


ers in the public schools, mail carriers 
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Sunset on Lake Erie, from Prospect Bridge, foot of Erie Street 
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postal clerks, National Guard and police- 
men. The stores accept colored porters, 
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the homes colored domestics and some of 
the factories, colored employes. 

Among the noble women who are doing 
work that attracts national notice are Mrs. 
Carrie W. Clifford, State president of the 
Ohio Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, 
and Mrs. Rosa Johnson, temperance advo- 
cate and missionary worker. Scores of 
Cleveland colored women are intelligently 
active in movements that tend to advance 
mankind, 

The city is at present enjoying a ‘‘new 
era’’ in business, religious and social pro- 
gress, and the people feel confident of con- 
tributing their share towards ‘‘community 
elevation’’ in behalf of the Negro race in 
America. 
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THE HUCKSTERS 


By Ann Melody 


*Tis sueamer and the blue bird’s song 
Is ringing over hill and plain; 

The meadow brooks flow swift along, 
Rejoicing in the summer rain ; 

‘The clouds above, like white-sailed boats, 

‘Over a sea of azure floats, 

While ever from the hucksters’ throats 
Comes, ‘‘Cabbage! Hard-head cabbage !”’ 


’Tis evening and the gentle breeze 
Is whispering softly through the trees ; 
‘The birdies make the woods resound, 
While little nestlings huddle ’round ; 
While falls to sleep the cool, dark night, 
Still in the fading, glimmering light, 
The huckster cries with all his might, 
“Corn, corn! Sure’s you’r born, I got corn !”’ 


*Tis August and the sweltering heat 

Beats down on house-top, street and plain ; 
The breezes are but memories sweet, 

In vain we scan the skies for rain. 


The birds are still, the grass is dry, 
All nature for a rain doth sigh, 
While smiting e’en the hollow sky 
Comes ‘‘Cant’lope, cant’lope, cant’lope !’’ 


September comes with skies of blue, 
And trees are borrowing every hue 
Of rainbow arch and sunset light 
To deck themselves in colors bright. 
Again the dallying zephyrs play 
With trembling leaves in colors gay, 
And still the huckster day by day 
Cries, ‘‘Millions! Watahmillions !*’ 


It matters not if skies be fair, 
Or smothering be the humid air, 
Or the lightning’s flashes mark the path 
Of the god’s of thunder in their wrath— 
All manner of weathers the huckster bears 
And, rain or shine, to town he fares, 
And ever telleth of his wares, 

“**Taters! Sweet pertaters !’’ 
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A Reply to Tom Watson—Is the Negro 
Inherently Inferior? 


By Kelly Miller 


Iam requested by THE VOICE OF THE 
NEGRO to reply to the scathing article in 
the June number Zom Watson’s Magazine 
on the inferiority of the Negro. This de- 
rogatory utterance of which I am asked to 
take notice, is set as an editorial deliverance, 
and was evoked by an address of Dr. Booker 
T. Washington, in which he compares the 
progress made by the Negro with that ac- 
complished by certain portions of the white 
race. The subject of the particular lecture 
in dispute, the place where it was delivered, 
and the periodical in which it was published 
are not disclosed. Basing his reliance upon 
statistics of illiteracy, Dr. Washington is 
quoted as saying: ‘‘The Negro race has 
developed more rapidly in its thirty years 
of freedom than the Latin races have in one 
thousand years of freedom.’’ This auda- 
cious opinion is the head and front of his 
offending. The great apostle of industrial- 
ism and race harmony is tauntingly re- 
minded that persistence in this attitude will 
cost him the friendship and support of white 
men, North and South, who have hitherto 
lavished their gracious favors upon him. 
If the suggestion of equality of black with 
white drives the devotee of narrow dogmas 
into fits of hysteria, the barest hint of black 
superiority might naturally be expected to 
superinduce a state of delirious frenzy. 

I hold no brief for Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington in this controversy. His extreme 
hesitancy and over-cautiousness of utter- 
ance touching the higher claims and aspi- 
rations of his race, it would seem would 
render him immune from attacks from such 
a source. 

Mr. Watson adds nothing new to the 
traditional arguments setting forth Negro 


inferiority. He deals in the same old dog- 
mas that have been bandied about the world 
from the time of Cain to Calhoun. His 
readers are treated to cold victuals, dished 
up and seasoned in a manner to make them 
palatable to the readers of Zom Il’atson’s 
Magazine. It is exactly the style of treat- 
ment one would expect to find in the appeal 
of an emotional politician to the prejudice 
and passion of his nondescript and gullible 
constituency. The absence of sober thought 
and serious argument is made up by rhetor- 
ical frith and froth. The argumentum ad 
ignorantiam is apparent in every line. A 
fair sample of the method employed may 
be seen from the query which he propounds 
with evident self-complacency and for the 
delectation of his readers: ‘‘What does civ- 
ilization owe to the Negrorace ?’’ His an- 
swer to his own query contains one word 
and six exclamation points: ‘‘Nothing! 
Nothing!! Nothing!!!’’ One rarely 
meets, outside of yellow journalism, such 
lavishness of language wasted upon a hoary 
and exploded dogma. A discredited dictum 
old as as the argument for human oppres- 
sion is set forth with a freshness and ferv- 
ency of feeling as if it were discovered for 
the first time and communicated for the 
illumination of a waiting world. Aside, 
however,from Mr. Watson’s flippant phrases 
and showy rhetorical trimmings, there is 
suggested a serious question which demands 
calm and sober treatment. Even Shake- 
speare’s clowns verge at times upon the 
deepest philosophy. The inherent and 
essential inferiority of the Negro to the 
whiter varieties of men lies at the basis of 
the social philosophy which Mr. Watson 
and those of his way of thinking and feel- 
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PROFESSOR KELLY MILLER> 


His answer to Tom Watson in this number of the Voice is worth reading , 


ing so passionately avow. They disdain to 
examine the validity of their fondly cher- 
ished scheme. That Negroes in the aver- 
age are not equal in developed capacity to 
white men is a proposition which would be 
as silly to deny as it is simple to affirm. 
The Negro represents a backward race 
which has not as yet taken a commanding 


part in the progressive movements of the 
world. In the great cosmic scheme of 
things some races reach the lime light of 
civilization ahead of others. But that tem- 
porary forwardness does not argue inherent 
superiority is as evident as any fact of his- 
tory. An unfriendly environment may 
hinder and impede the one, while a fortu- 
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A REPLY TO TOM WATSON 


nate chain of circumstances may spur on 
the other. Mr. Watson contends that the 
Negro is not a backward race, but an infe- 
rior one, that it is as oldgand mature as any 
other race, and attributes its failure to 
attain like excellence to lack of innate en- 
dowment. Forty years ago, those of Mr. 
Watson's school of thinking would doubt- 
less have placed the Japanese in the same 
category. But Mukden and Port Arthur 
ought to convince the world for all time 
that a backward race is not necessarily an 
inferior one. I would suggest that Mr. 
Watson would seek expert testimony on 
this subject from the Russian Admiralty ; 
I think that I can assure him in advance 
that a doleful negative response will come 
gurgling up from the bottom of the sea. 
That a backward race must first appropri- 
ate and apply, before it can add to and ad- 
vance the sum of human culture is an ele- 
mentary proposition which it seems has en- 
tirely escaped Mr. Watson’s sagacity. 

In the course of history the ascendency 
of the various races and nations of men is 
subject to strange variability. The Egyp- 
tian, the Jew, the Indian, the Greek, the 
Roman, the Arab has each had his turn at 
domination. When the earlier nations were 
in their zenith of art and thought and song, 
Franks and Britains and Germans were 
roaming through dense forests, groveling in 
subterranean caves, practicing barbarous 
rites, and chanting horrid incantations to 
graven gods. Inthe proud days of Aris- 
totle, the ancesters of Newton and Shake- 
speare and Bacon could not count beyond 
the ten fingers. As compared with the 
developed civilization of the period, they 
were a backward, though a subsequent 
development has shown, by no means an 
inferior race. There were hasty philoso- 
phers in that day who branded these people 
with the everlasting stamp of inferiority. 
The brand of philosophy portrayed in 7om 
Watson’s Magazine has flourished in all ages 
of the world. 


The individuals of a backward race are 
not, as such, necessarily inferior to those 
of a more advanced people.. The vast ma- 
jority of any race is composed of ordinary 
and inferior folk. To use President Roose- 
velt’s expression they cannot pull 
own weight. 


their 
It is only the few choice in- 
dividuals, reinforced by a high standard of 
social efficiency that are capable of adding 
to the civilization of the world. 

There is no hard and fast line dividing 
the two races on the scale of capacity. 
There is the widest possible range of varia- 
tion within the limits of each. A philoso- 
pher and a fool may not only be members 
of the same race but of the same family. 
Noscheme of classification is possible which 
will include all white men and shut out all 
Negroes. According to any test of excel- 
lence that Mr. Watson’s ingenuity can de- 
vise, some Negroes will be superior to most 
white men. Mr. Watson ought to know a 
good deal about political methods in the 
South. Hecertainly knows that no stretch 
of ingenuity or strain of conscience has yet 
devised a plan of franchise which includes 
all of the members of one race and excludes 
all those of the other. 

Learned opinion on the other side ought, 
at least, to weigh as much against Mr. 
Watson’s thesis as his own fulminations 
count in favor of it. Mr. William Mathews, 
a noted author, writing some time ago in 
the North American Review, asserts: ‘‘We 
affirm that the inferiority of the Negro has 
never been proven, nor is there any good 
ground to suppose that he is forever to main- 
tain his relative position, or that he is infe- 
rior to the white man in any other sense 
that some white races are inferior to each 
other.’’ 

Prof. N. F. Shaler, a native of the South, 
and Professor in Harvard University, writes 
in the drena: ‘‘ There are hundreds and 
thousands of black men who in capacity, 
are to be ranked with the superior persons 
of the dominant race, and it is hard to say 
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that in any evident feature of mind they 
characteristically differ from their white 
fellow citizens.’’ 

Benjamin Kidd, in his work on Social 
Evolution declares that the Negro child 
shows no inferiority, and that the deficiency 
which he seems to manifest in after life is 
due to his dwarfing and benumbing environ- 
ment. Prof. John Spencer Bassett, of 
Trinity College, North Carolina, has had 
the courage to state the belief that the 
Negro would gain equality some day. He 
also tells us that Dr. Booker Washington, 
whom Mr. Watson takes so sharply to task 
for hinting that the Negro may be superior 
to some white men, is the greatest man 
with a single exception, that the South 
has produced in a hundred years. This is 
indeed a suggestion of Negro superiority, 
with a vengence. In the judgment of this 
distinguished Southerner, one Negro, at 
least, is superior to millions of his white 
fellow citizens, including the editor of Zom 
Watson’s Magazine. 

But, rejoins the objector: ‘‘if the Negro 
possesses this inherent capacity, why has he 
not given the world the benefit of it dur- 
ing the course of history ?’’ Capacity is 
potential rather than a dynamic mode of 
energy. Whatever native capacity the mind 
may possess, it must be stimulated and rein- 
forced by social accomplishments before it 
can show great achievements. In arithmetic 
a number has an inherent and local value, 
the latter being by far the more powerful 
function in numerical calculation. The in- 
dividual may count for much but the social 
efficiency counts for most. It is absolutely 
impossible for a Bacon to thrive among the 
Bushmen or a Herbert Spencer among the 
Hottentots. The great names of the world 
always arise among the people who, for the 
time being are in the forefront of the world’s 
movements. We do not expect names of 
the first degree of luster to arise among 
suppressed and submerged classes. 

In confirmation of this view let us turn 


for a moment to the pages of history. Mr. 
Lecky tells us in his ‘‘ History of European 
Morals :’’ 

“I regard it as one of anomalies of history that 
within the narrow limits and scanty population of 
the Greek states should have arisen men who in 
almost every conceivable form of genius, in phil- 
osophy, in ethics, in dramatic and lyric poetry, in 
written and spoken eloquence, in statesmanship, 
in sculpture, in painting, and probably also in 
music, should have attained almost or altogether 
the highest limits of human perfection ”’ 

Mr. Galton in his ‘‘Hereditary Genius’ 
tells us: ‘‘We have no men to put beside 
Socrates and Phidias. The millions of Eu- 
rope breeding as they have done for the 
subsequent two thousand years have never 
produced their equals. It follows from all 
this that the average ability of the Athen- 
ian race is, on the lowest estimate, very 
nearly two grades higher than our own, 
that is about as much as our race is above 
that of the African Negro.’’ And yet this 
intellectual race, this race of Phidias and 
Homer, of Plato and Socrates, has contin- 
ued for two thousand years in a state of 
complete intellectual stagnation. When they 
lost their political nationality and become 
submerged beneath the heavy weight of op- 
pression, to use the language of McCauley, 
‘their people have degenerated into timid 
slaves and their language into a barbarous 
jargon.’’ Can there be any stronger proof 
of the fact that great achievements depend 
upon environment, and social 
rather than innate capacity ? 

The Jews seem to form an exception to 
this rule, but the exception is seeming 
rather than real. While they have lost 
their political integrity, they have preserved 
their spiritual nationality. The race of 
Moses and Paul and Jesus still produces 
great names though not of the same grade 
of glory as their prototypes of old. 

Our own country has not escaped the 
odium of intellectual inferiority. The gen- 
eration has scarcely passed away in whose 
ears used to ring the standing sneer ‘‘Who 
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reads an American Book?’’ It was in the 
day of Thomas Jefferson that a learned 
European declared : ‘‘America has not pro- 
duced one good poet, one able mathmeti- 
cian, one man of genius ina single art or 
science.’’ In response to this charge, Jef- 
ferson enters an eloquent special plea. He 
says: ‘‘When we shall have existed asa 
people as long as the Greeks did before they 
produced a Homer, the Romans a Virgil, 
the French a Racine, the English a Shake- 
speare and Milton, should this reproach be 
still true, we will inquire from what unfriend- 
ly cause it has proceeded.’’ How analogous 
to this is the reproach which Mr. Watson, 
treading the track of Thomas Nelson Page, 
and those of his school of thought, now 
hurls against the Negro race? The response 
of Jefferson defending the American colo- 
nies from the reproach of inate inferiority 
will apply with augmented emphasis to 
ward off similar charges against the despised 
and rejected Negro. A learned authority 
tells us that—‘‘Hardly two centuries have 
passed since Russia was covered with a 
horde of barbarians among whom it would 
have been as difficult to find any example 
of intellectual cultivation and refinement as 
at this day to find the same phenomenon at 
Timbuctoo or among the Negroes of Geor- 
gia or Alabama. It is well for the good 
fame of the Russian people that Zom lWat- 
son’s Magazine did not exist in those days. 

According to a study of the distribution 
of ability in the United States by Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the little State of 
Massachusetts has produced more men of 
distinction and achievement than all the 
South combined. I have no doubt that 
Mr. Watson would consider it a slander of 
his section, if I should change the name, 
and turn his own contention against the 


South. ‘‘In architecture, agriculture, 
manufactures, finance, legislation, sculp- 
ture, religion, organization, painting, 


music, literature, science, the wedding of 
the fine arts to religion,’’ what has the 
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South contributed? If we eliminate the 
high order of statesmanship which she pro- 
duced before the suppression of the rights 
of human nature had chilled their higher. 
aspirations and frozen up the faculties of 
the soul, the answer is PRACTICALLY NOTH- 
ING. I will leave out the exclamation 
points. Now this lack of high achievement, 
as compared with the rest of the country, 
is not due to innate inferiority, is it Mr. 
Watson? I am inclined to concede that 
the Southern white people have a race pre- 
potency and a race inheritance as great as 
that of any breed of men in the world. 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, with much can- 
dor and ingenuity accepts this fact and 
attempts to analyze and explain its cause. 

It would evidently be unfair to conclude 
that the white race in Georgia is inherently 
inferior to the people of New England be- 
cause it has failed to produce names of like 
renown. The difference in wealth, culture 
and bracing tone of environments are quite 
sufficient to account for the difference in 
results. I think that Mr. Watson will be 
generous enough to concede to the Negro 
the benefit of the same argument which the 
defenders of the South resort to in justifi- 
cation of its own relative backwardness. 
The Negro has never, during the whole 
course of history, been surrounded by those 
influences which tend to strengthen and 
develop the mind. To expect the Negroes 
of Georgia to produce a great general like 
Napoleon when they are not even allowed 
to carry arms, or to deride them for not 
producing scholars like those of the Renais- 
sance when a few years ago they were for- 
bidden the use of letters, verges closely upon 
the outer rim of absurdity. Above all, for 
Southern white men to berate the Negro for 
failing to gain the highest rounds of dis- 
tinction, reaches the climax of cruel incon- 
sistency. 

One is reminded of the barbarous Teu- 
tons, in Titus Andronicus, who, after cut- 
ting out the tongue and whacking off the 
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hands of the lovely Lavinia, ghoulishly 
chided her for not calling for sweet water 
with which to wash her delicate hands. 

Here is another specimen of the grade of 
reasoning to which the readers of 7om 
Watson's Magazine are treated : 

‘‘Let me repeat to you, Doctor, the unvarnished 
truth, for it may do you good. The advance made 
by your race in America is the reflection of the 
white man’s civilization. Just that and nothing 
more. The Negro livesin the light of the white 
man’s civilization and reflects a part of that light.”’ 

Here again we come across the thread 
bare argument of the advocates of suppres- 
sion and subordination of the Negro. The 
aptitude of any people for progress is tested 
by the readiness with which they absorb 
and assimilate the environment of which 
they form a part. I wonder if Mr. Watson 
would contend that the red Indian shows 
capacity for civilization because he neither 
borrows nor imitates. Civilization is not a 
spontaneous generation with any race or 
nation known to history, but the torch is 
handed down from race to race and from 
age to age, and gains in brilliamcy as it 
goes. The progress made by the Negro 
has been natural and inevitable. Does Mr. 
Watson expect the American Negro to in- 
vent an alphabet before he learns to read? 
The Negro has advanced in exactly the 
same fashion that the white race has ad- 
vanced, by taking advantage of all that has 
gone before. Other men have labored and 
we have entered into their labors. The 
Japanese did not invent the battleship, mod- 
ern artillery, or the modern manual of arms, 
but they use them pretty effectively. A 
young race, just like the individual must 
first appropriate and apply what has already 
gone before. The white man has no excusive 
proprietorship in civilization. White man’s 
civilization is as much a misnomer as the 
white man’s multiplication table. It is the 
equal inheritance of any one who can ap- 


propriate and apply it. This is the only prac- . 


ticable test of a people’s capacity. I have 
no doubt that Mr. Watson would say that 
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the million white people of Georgia are a 
very capable folk. And yet how many of 
them have added anything to the processes 
of civilization? They have simply entered 
into, and carried on the processes already 
established. When Mr. Watson concedes 
the Negro’s ability to do this much he neg- 
atives the whole argument of inferiority. 

Mr. Watson’s citation from Buckle’s His- 
tory of Civilization proves the reverse of 
the purpose for which he quotes it. 

“The discoveries of great men never 
leave us; they are immortal, they contain 
those eternal truths which survive the shock 
of empires, outlive the struggle of rival 
creeds and witness the decay of successive 
religions. The discoveries of genius alone 
remain ; it isto them we owe all that we now 
have; they are for all ages and all times ; 
never young and never old, they bear the 
seeds of their own life, they flow on in 
perennial, undying stream ; they are essen- 
tially cumulative, and giving birth to addi- 
tions which they subsequently receive, they 
thus influence the most distant posterity, 
and after lapse of centuries produce more 
effect than they were able to do even at the 
moment of their promulgation.’’ Genius 
has no age, no country and no race; it 
belongs to mankind. Who cares whether 
Sir Isaac Newton or Watts or Fulton was 
white red or brown? ‘The Negro enters 
into the inheritance of all the ages on equal 
terms with the rest, and who can say that 
he will not contribute his quota of genius 
to enrich the blood of the world. 

There is but one other point which I have 
time or inclination to notice in this review. 
The line of argument of every writer who 
undertakes to belittle the Negro is a well 
beaten path. Liberia and Hayti are bound 
to come in for their share of ridicule and 
contemptuous handling. Mr. Watson calls 
these experiments freshly to mind, lest we 
forget, lest we forget. We are told all 
about the incapacity of the black race for 
self-government, the relapse into barbarism 
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and much more of which we have heard 
before and yet when we take all the circum- 
stances into account, Hayti presents to the 
world one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments in the annalsof human history. The 
panegyric of Wendell Phillips on Tous- 
saint Louverture is more than an outburst 
of rhetorical fancy ; it is a just measure of 
his achievements in terms of his humble 
environment and the limited instrumentali- 
ties at his command. Where else in the 
course of history has a slave, with the aid 
of slaves, expelled a powerfully entrenched 
master class, and set up a government pat- 
terned after civilized models which has en- 
dured for a hundred years in face of a frown- 
ing world? When we consider the difficul- 
ties that confront a weak government, with- 
out military or naval means to cope with 
its more powerful rivals, and where com- 
mercial adventurers are ever and anon stir- 
ring up internal strife thus provokiug the 
intervention of stronger governments, the 
marvel is that the republic of Hayti still 
endures, the only self-governing island of 
the Antilles. To expect as effective and 
proficient government to prevail in Hayti as 
at Washington would be expecting more of 
the black men in Hayti than we find in the 
white men of South America. And yet, I 
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suspect that the million of Negroes in Hayti 
are as well governed as the corresponding 
number of blacks in Georgia where only 
yesterday, eight men were taken from the 
custody of the law and lynched without 
judge or jury. It is often charged that 
these people have not maintained the pace 
set by the old master class, that the planta- 
tions are in ruin and that the whole island 
wears the aspect of dilapidation. Wherever 
a lower people overrun the civilization of a 
higher, there is an inevitable lapse towards 
the level of the lower. When barbarians 
and semi-civilized hordes of northern Eu- 
rope overran the southern peninsular, the 
civilization of the world was wrapped in a 
thousand years of darkness. 

Prof. Wm. J. McGee, director of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, ina striking magazine 
article, maintains that the Haitians, along 
with the Japanese and Mexicans, constitute 
the three peoples who are making the most 
rapid progress in civilization. 

I think I have said enough to show that 
Mr. Watson has not defended his thesis of 
innate inferiorty of the Negro, which he 
flings at the head of Dr. Washington, with 
taunting defiance, and which he maintains 
throughout with loud asseveration and flip- 
pancy of style, but nothing more. 


THE OLD PLACE 


By Herbert Stanleigh 


The Old Place isn’t what it was, 
The song-birds all have gone away, 
The honey bees lend not their buzz, 
There comes no scent of new mown hay. 


The honeysuckle droops her head, 
The creeping vine forsakes the eaves, 
There bloom no more bright roses red— 
The garden’s but a place of leaves. 


The house door opens with a creak, 
The rooms give back a hollow sound, 
The place is cold and drear and bleak— 
The hearth is but a blackened mound. 


The cattle graze in other fields, 
The dying oak bestows no shade; 
The broken pump no nectar yields, 
And children romp not in the glade. 


With what delight in days gone by, 
I loved the hallowed haunts to roam ; 
Though all is drear, there’s yet a tie 
That binds me to this dear old home. 


’Twas here, Old Place, my course began, 
’Twas here for me God’s brightness shone, 
’Twas here with youthful steps I ran, 
And here I dwelt till I was grown. 


’Twas here I romped with childish glee, 
And here yo cloud e’er crossed my sky ; 

Here where I learned to bend the knee, 
Here let me rest awhile and die. 


Ah, Mother dear, I see thy face, 
Eagerly watching from yonder dome ; 
I’ve come at last to this Old Place 
To die in peace with God—at home, 











Some of the Evils which are Producing Des- 
peradoes and Murderers Among the 
Negroes, and the Remedies 


By Rev. John H. Grant 


By our daily papers and observation we 
are constantly being reminded that a crisis 
is approaching the American people. Every 
man of common observation must be aware 
of the fact (particularly in Memphis) that 
desperadoes and murderers among Negroes 
are on the increase. There are evidently 
causes at work, which, if not checked, will 
continue to increase this tribe to our great 
sorrow. Public opinion should be centered 
upon these causes with a force which can 
neither be evaded nor repulsed. I Call the 
attention of Southern white men to this 
fact. Free discussion of their treatment of 
the Negro is the only method of eliciting 
truth and establishing facts. It is the great 
manufactory of public opinion, which is the 
supreme law of the land. Every question, 
whether of local or national notoriety, must 
be submitted to it and decided by it. If 
the Southern white man wants this ques- 
tion settled, and settled righteously and 
honestly, he must not attempt to shut the 
Negro’s mouth by intimidation or to arrest 
the progress of discussion by his actions 
toward the Negro. The Negro must be 
permitted to speak in his own defence. 
For without a free interchange of sentiment 
there cannot be such an enlightened under- 
standing of the subject as will lead toa 
righteous decision. Let us ever remember 
a practice that will not bear investigation 
is always liable to suspicion. The interest 
of all, white and black, is in this great race 
question, and it needs not the spirit of 
prophecy to foretell, that unless it is ami- 
cably settled, a crisis is approaching which 
will involve the whole country and come 
home to every man’s bosom. As one who 


claims an interest in the welfare of his 
country and the uplift of his race, not 
exceeded by that of the white man—one 
who possesses the same freedom of opinion 
and right of discussion as that of the white 
man; as one having the same interest in 
the issue, and accountable to the same tri- 
bunals here and hereafter, I take the liberty 
to make such remarks upon your treatment 
of my people, and offer such views upon 
your mistreatment of a helpless people, as 
reflection and experience have suggested. 
In doing this, I shall use great plainness of 
speech. . But be assured, I have no sinister 
designs to accomplish; no feelings of 
enmity to gratify; and God forbid that I 
should cast any stumblingblock in the way 
to impede the progress of truth, justice and 
benevolence. Why the Negro is becoming 
so daring (particularly in Memphis) in 
resisting the officers of the law, even to the 
killing of them, is a question of absorbing 
interest, and the duty of every good citizen 
is to find the cause and point it out. The 
object of this paper will be to state facts 
concerning some of these evils, and to offer 
a remedy. 

It appears that a decree has gone out 
among the police of Memphis to the effect 
that all Negroes must be off the streets 
before midnight. On the night of the 14th 
inst. two young Negro men, who were late 
getting off from their work at the Hotel 
Gayoso, were overtaken by officers of the 
law, one between Orleans and Synthia on 
Linden Street, and the other on the corner 
of Wellington and Streets, 
beaten unmercifully, after which they were 
permitted to go on their way. ‘This habit 
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of clubbing Negroes by officers of this city 
is as common as walking down the street. 
I protest against this treatment of my peo- 
ple with all the power of my soul. The 
police of this city have reached a point that 
they seize a Negro at their own will and 
pleasure; become accuser, witness and 
judge, and subject him to punishment 
agreeable to their own will. This is cer- 
tainly an extraordinary power entrusted to 
men whose first duty is to keep peace 
between all men; but instead of keeping 
the peace they are the advance agents of 
trouble. The Negro’s rights surely ought 
to be better protected. As the white man 
has the administering of the law in his 


‘hands, it is his duty to guarantee as well as 


possess liberty and fair play. This con- 
dition in the city of Memphis is a sad com- 
mentary upon the white man’s boasted love 
of an equal chance for all human beings, 
that the Negro must ask justice as a favor, 
and not demand it as a common right of 
every citizen. As an appendage to this 
vile treatment the Negro race is held up 
through the press of this city as a monster 
of cruelty and impurity. I ask all honest 
men, what can be reasonably expected from 
men who have a taste of freedom under 
such treatment? Be honest and true to 
your inner-self when you answer this ques- 
tion. Don’t think that the smothered man- 
hood of the Negro will never assert itself at 
that which you would die a thousand times 
for, before you would endure it one second. 
The Negro cannot always see you manifest 
such a spirit of resentment when your 
rights are invaded without imbibing the 
same spirit, especially when so much of 
your blood is within his veins. This treat- 
ment will degrade any human being, and it 
does not become the intelligence, the jus- 
tice, and the Christianity of the white race 
to treat the Negro, whom they regard as 
weak, childish and ignorant, as though he 
was a brute, and as though his existence 
{the white man’s) depended upon the 


on 


extinction of the Negro, asa man. So, if 
the Negro is corrupt, it is because he has 
been corrupted; if he is unamiable, it is 
because he has been spit upon, and made to 
feel that no man careth for hissoul. Treat 
him with as much gentleness and generosity 
as he has experienced harshness, and he 
will be altogether a different creature. The 
Negro cannot be forced to take this abuse, 
without deeply injuring the white man’s 
moral nature ; whatever else he may gain 
in an external way over the Negro, he will 
yet be short of the highest qualities that go 
to make a noble man, the greatest gift of 
God. 

But I wish to call your attention to this 
question in its national bearing. The 
equality of men in essential things, in like- 
ness of physical organization, in the attri- 
butes of body and mind, is too evident to 
admit a doubt that God intended each to be 
free and happy. If this great principle, 
which lies at the very foundation of our 
government, was acted upon by the Amer- 
ican white man toward the Negro, Negroes 
would not be worse in crime and in misery 
than other Americans. But alas! we are 
speaking of a principle which has no influ- 
ence upon the American mind when the 
Negro is in question. The white man is 
very sagacious to discover, and very prompt 
to insist on his own inherent rights and 
privileges, but the equal rights of the Negro 
are not included in his process of reasoning. 
This is wrong and the white man knows it. 
If you (the white race) are God’s stewards 
in dispensing justice to the other nations of 
the earth, you are not faithful to the great 
trust committed to your care. You are 
yielding the high sentiments of honor and 
humanity to the inexorable demands of a 
brutalizing lust. I plead with you not to 
suffer the fires of heaven to be extinguished 
in your bosom on account of the color of 
one of God’s children. He made us, we 
did not make ourselves. And why do I 
say this? Because throughout the South, 
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and in many places of the North, when a 
Negro and a white man have trouble (that 
is a fight), regardless of who is in fault, all 
white men who happen to be standing 
around will take part in beating the Negro. 
There are exceptions, but this is the rule. 
If the fight is brought about under circum- 
stances that place each man on his merits, 
and the Negro happens to get the better of 
the affray and is afterwards arrested, if he 
seriously hurts the white man, nine times 
out of ten he is lynched. This has become 
such a law in the South that Negroes accept 
death in defying the officers of the law 
rather than fall in the hands of the law to 
be turned over toa murderous mob. He 
sees that the law is but a trap to catch him 
for men who act like wild beasts when 
they overtake their helpless victim. He 
realizes that there is no protection for him 
in the hands of officers, the result of which 
makes him desperate. This practice has so 
terrorized Negroes that they feel that it is 
death to be arrested after a serious fight 
with a white man ; hence, they make choice 
of being shot to death on the spot rather 
than be burned to death by a furious mob. 
And this is not for ‘“The Nameless Crime’’ 
as the South has been pleased to shelter 
their hatred of the Negro under. Can we 
wonder at Negroes becoming desperadoes 
and murderers under such conditions? 
The wonder is, that we are not all such. 
Let us not mistake these facts when we 
attempt to show cause for Negroes becom- 
ing desperadoes. Who is responsible for 
this condition? What may we not expect 
of men who feel that there is no protection 
for them under the law? Read your answer 
in the bloody chapters of all history. I do 
not hesitate to say, stop this high-handed 
and fiendish disregard for humanity at any 
sacrifice. If need be, and it appears to be 
so, stop it at the expense of sending the 
Negro out of this country. To me it will 
be the less of two evils. The religion of 
Jesus Christ has accomplished great things 


and I believe it will go on accomplishing 
great things; but, as I see it, it is a failure 
in the South. 

I could see some hope for my people it 
this conduct was confined only to the olde: 
people; but it is not. Often the school 
children of this city will start after a Negro 
child and chase it and club it until it finds 
shelter from their sight; and the most 
hopeless thing about it is, they will laugh 
and rejoice as though they had been doing 
God’s service. 

And now I wish to turn my attention to 
the remedy. What I have said, whether 
welcome or not, the children of the street 
know it to be true. And now what can be 
done to change present conditions? I can 
see but two ways out of the trouble, and I 
ask all to deeply and thoroughly weigh 
them. I am aware that my judgment will 
be called in question, but to such persons 
as do call it in question I have only to say 
that a candid and thorough investigation 
of the subject has forced this conviction 
upon me, in spite of powerful and opposing 
prejudices to one of my own conclusions. 
The deliberate attention of the reader is 
invited to the facts and the reasons which 
will now be given for this conviction. 
There is a saying that ‘‘A Negro must keep 
in his place,’’ meaning that he must always 
be beneath a white man. Regardless to the 
Negro’s taste, his education, his culture 
and refinement, the average white man 
believes that he should be content beneath 
him, though the white man be as ignorant 
of good breeding as the wildest jack in the 
forest. This assignment the Negro will 
never accept, and no amount of burning, 
and intimidation by the enactment of laws, 
will make him do so; nor could any honest 
man expect it of him; it is impossible. 
Every Negro that would accept this as his 
due would by that very act, if by no other, 
prove himself unworthy the rights of a 
man. But, I repeat, they will never accept 
it willingly. You cannot assign the culti- 
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vated intellect to degradation ; its place is 
appointed by the Divine Mind, and cannot 
be altered because it is covered by a black 
skin, however earnestly others may wish it 
so. Intelligence is God's Monarch and 
none can dethrone him. ‘To my mind this 
proposition is clear; and how the white 
man can harmonize his way of thinking 
with that of his action I cannot understand. 
He says the Negro must be educated and 
he is helping to pay for it, and yet he 
expects him to be a willing slave. It can- 
not be; it is madness to expect it; and 
neither is it right to kill Negroes because 
they find themselves unable to submit to 
your inhuman treatment. You should ever 
remember that the harder you press a cul- 
tivated intellect the higher it will rise to 
resist the pressure. You cannot lift the 
Negro up and at the same time degrade 
him. We need not appeal to history or 
human science for the truth of this state- 
ment. Therefore, I contend that the white 
man should give the Negro his /// rights 
as an American, or see to it that he is 
removed out of the country. If any man 
has earned full citizenship in America the 
Negro has. Let the press stop crying, that 
because a race ask for their rights under the 
constitution, they are asking for social 
equality. Not a word of it is true and it is 
beneath the dignity of a noble mind to say 
so. All the social equality comes from the 
white man. I point to the houses kept by 
Negro women exclusively for white men in 
this city as an evidence that you are the 
men that seek social equality and not Negro 
men. 

If service, reputation, industry, and 
knowledge can make a man respectable, 
there are Negroes that are entitled to the 
highest respect; but you trample them 
under your foot in your madness, and at 
the same time impart the right of suffrage 
and citizenship to a degraded, ignorant for- 
eigner, who knows nothing of American 
principles, and who is in every respect the 
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Negro’s inferior. This is not right and ye 
are my witnesses. 

Again, you do not hesitate to come in the 
closest personal contact with the Negro, as 
long as he occupies the piace of a servant ; 
but you would sooner eat a snake than sit 
at the same table with the most cultured 
and refined, as a man. This spirit is not 
found in the religion proclaimed to others. 
You would have all Negroes religious 
according to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and as for yourselves, Christ and everything 
else may go if it demands of you human 
treatment of the Negro. What can the 
Negro hope for, who in addition to his 
exertions for personal advantage in the 
most unfavorable circumstances, has to 
combat every step with an unconquerable 
prejudice against his color. 

In view of these facts, I cannot perceive 
how any honest man can want my people 
to remain in this country. If they cannot 
be accorded every right guaranteed by the 
constitution, let them go where they can 
stand erect in the fullness of manhood, and, 
in the face of the white man, behold a 
friend and an equal. Let them go where 
no laws can continually make them feel a 
bitter degradation. Let them go where 
they can assert their rights and rise to the 
dignity of free men. 

I turn my thoughts over to the public 
with the hope that they will stir your 
minds for good to both white and black. 
That strong language has been used, is 
freely admitted; that the sentiments ad- 
dressed are more severe than truth and 
facts will warrant, will be cheerfully 
acknowledged, on conviction. The writer 
claims no exemption from the frailties or 
infirmities of humanity—he only bespeaks 
the indulgence of wiser men, that the errors 
of the head may not be imputed to the 
heart. His highest aim is that of helping 
to lead the way out of the tangled thicket 
into which we have wandered. May it be 
received with the same spirit that it has 
been written, and lead us to do right 
because it is right to do right, is my earn- 
est prayer and fondest hope. 














In and Around Edinburgh 


By~ W. S. Scarborough 


The tourist who has not seen Scotland 
has missed half the pleasure of a journey 
abroad, and he who passes by its metropolis 
has let slip a priceless opportunity to see 
the most romantically picturesque, the most 
historically fascinating spot in all the ‘‘land 
of heather.’’ ; 

A late September twilight was gathering 
when we pushed our way through the 
crowded station in Glasgow—it had been 
Scotland’s Day at the great Glasgow Inter- 
national Exposition—and found our com- 
partment in the train for ‘‘Edina, Scotia’s 
darling seat.’’ It wasin the late evening 
when we passed out from the Caledonian 
station in Edinbourgh and strolled slowly 
up Princes Street, one of the most magnifi- 
cent in Europe. 

It was dazzling, flashing mystery that 
first night with the myriad points of light 
around, beyond, above, and even beneath 
as we traversed the splendid avenue almost 
to its eastern end to our hotel ; it was even 
more charming and bewildering when a 
similar stroll next morning revealed to us 
for the first time glimpses of its hills, ra- 
vines, and noble prospects. In fact art and 
nature have so combined to create loveliness 
in this spot that it becomes a question 
whether any city can surpass it. Stately 
statues rose at our right along the thorough- 
fare, gardens gleaming and glowing with 
flame of flowers and sparkling with splash- 
ing fountains stretched their terraced and 
sunken lengths down into a mass of ver- 
dure which clothed the base of Edinbourgh’s 
proudest eminence—the historic Castle. 

Above the city it towered—this rugged 
fortress, grim and gray on its rugged rock— 
while it overlooked the modern life at its 
feet, the swirl and whirl of car and carriage 
and pedestrian up and down the mile long 


‘broad street beneath. Straight ahead there 


stretched a noble vista—broad Waterloo 
Place and the height beyond—Calton Hill 
with its noble Parthenon ruins, its monu- 
ments, its observatory and its terraced 
slopes. At Regent Arch another curious 
sight met the eye—another city within and 
beneath the one we were a part of—the 
rigid, romantic Old Town, the Edinburgh 
of history and song nestled in the gorge 
some fifty feet below, and struggling up to 
the Castle perched far above. 

It was early morning that we climbed the 
stairs to Calton Hill for the one view, above 
all others, which the world-wonderer seeks 
in Edinburgh. The sun was coming up 
slowly and bathing in golden light the Firth 
or Forth. The ‘‘Scotch mist’’—for so a 
Scotchman loyally designates every fog, 
light or heavy—was lifting from the noble 
river and both shores for miles gradually 
came into view even to the ‘‘golden fringe 
of Fifeshire.’’ Southward we turned to 
see the panorama presented, the plain set in 
the meadows over the hollow, with the an- 
cient palace of Holyrood and its ruined, 
roofless Abbey. Ah, there was _ history 
speaking in the silent eloquence of the days 
of Mary, Queen of Scotts, and Holyrood 
was the scene of romance and tragedy, of 
politics and religion ! 

Then our eyes swept upward over the 
spacious area of Queen’s Park, with its five 
miles of circumference, rising from a deep 
bog at the foot to a veritable wild crescent, 
crags up to the very summit, Arthur's 
Seat. There seeming to crouch in an 
eternal watch over all, over eight hundred 
feet above the sea, rested the earth- 
carved lion nature preserves for our eyes. 
Beyond lay the hills of Braid covered with 
furze, and as thesun mounted, even the dis- 
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Sir Walter Scott’s Home Abbottsford, Scotland 


tant Pentland hills showed their wooded 
lights and shadows, while dimly beyond 
loomed up the distant peaks of Ben Lomond. 

We loitered long over the view and at 
last wandered into what proved to be the 
private grounds of the observatory. Two 
fashionable tourist had preceded us, and a 
gentleman approaching had civilly informed 
them of their trespass. They retreated, 
but we stopped to apologize for our pres- 
What a 


For an hour we found ourselves 


ence, and presented our cards. 
change ! 
the guests of Professor Ritchie, F.R.A.S., 
of Edinburgh University, who invited us 
to an inspection of the observatories, to 
look through the great telescope and see 
workings of the wonderful instruments in 
their delicate calculations. 
spared in explanation and in courtesy. As we 
departed we could not but feel certain of a 
royal Free Masonry among workers in edu- 
cation which it has been ours to note often 


No pains were 


in many places. We were assured of more, 


that the noble men who erected the first 
monument to Abraham Lincoln ever erected 
in all Europe, and which stood just below 
us on the slope of Calton itself were most 
worthily represented by the gracious gen- 
tleman who stood for the Astronomical 
learning of the city. 


’ 


‘‘Jacob’s Ladder,’’ a long flight of stairs, 
led us from this height down into the 
Canongate regions. We explored Holyrood 
and saw the rooms of Mary, the spot where 
the ill-fated Rizzio met his end, the time 
eaten tapestries, the old paintings, the pa- 
thetic relics of past grandeur, the broken 
arches and almost obliterated tombs, and 
then we walked up into the heart of Canon- 
gate itself—that ‘‘puir eldrich hole’’ as the 
Scotch poet Ramsay called it. Once a 
blaze of aristocratic glory, the center of all 
that has become of historical interest in 
Scotland for the last seven hundred years, 
it is now the home of the poor—squalid, 


tottering and uncanny. At every step this 




















Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh 


part of the Old Town grows more quaint. 
What tales the ‘‘wynds’’ and ‘‘closes,’’ the 
dark, narrow alleys, could tell if stones could 
speak! As we stopped to inspect a queer 
shop for souvenirs, a flock of children 
poured out from a gateway set between two 
odd old towers on our left, and we found 
we were at the threshold of the ‘‘Free 
Church Normal School.’’ 

Could we see within ?, We could but ask, 
and a little girl with flaxen hair and red 
dress—a happy combination of Scotland’s 
loyal flaming red and yellow—readily took 
us across the inner quadrangle where a 
teacher conducted us to the office of Princi- 
pal Robertson whose courteous greeting to 
strangers, who brought no letter of intro- 
duction, only their simple cards, confirmed 
us in the opinion we have just expressed 
and left us with one more of many pleasant 
memories connected with our visit to Words- 
worth’s 


“Stately Edinburgh, throned on crags.”’ 


It was the famous old Moray House we 
stood within, now teaching its lessons to 
the children of the Canongate—a place for 
history teaching indeed! It was built in 
1628 and had been the scene of many a 
‘‘braw’’ time. It was a fortress too with 
its inner walls fully five feet thick as we 
were shown. One of the quaint school- 
rooms held old fashioned long seats and 
desks, and looked grim compared to our 
modern American schools, but in the turbu- 
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lent days of Scotland there once was held a 
wedding here—that of the daughter of the 
Marquis of Argyle, and outside the windows 
on the jutting stone balcony he drew his 
guests to look with scornful triumph upon 
his foe, the Marquis of Montrose as he 
passed by to his execution. Cromwell too 
had his quarters once in this house. 

On up the street stands the house of John 
Knox, whom Mary feared more than an 
army. Beyond at the left is St. Giles, the 
cathedral where he preached and where lie 
the recumbent statues of the two foes just 
mentioned, only a few feet apart. Death 
levels all. We stand in its aisles to think 
of the Reformation—of the time when Pres- 
byterianism waged its war with Prelacy, 
when Jenny Geddes made her ‘‘striking 
protest’’ against the reading of the liturgy 
by its Dean. Jenny’s stool, which she 
threw at the Dean’s head, and the pulpit of 
Knox are both historical relics now. 

All this part of Edinburgh is ground of 
which Walter Scott never wearied. Many 
of his scenes are laid here, and the least 
child anticipates with itching palm the 
tourist’s approach, rushing to show where 
the Old Tolbooth stood and to point out 
the stone ‘‘Heart of Midlothian’’ set in the 
pavement. Just out one side, hemmed in 
now by dwelling houses, stands the historic 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard. What thoughts 
arise over its crumbling tombstones, where 
with their blood the Scotch Covenanters 
signed the National Covenant on their flat 
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surface. Yonder Parliament Square is open 
before us with a spot marked as the grave 
of Knox—all else an empty cobble-stoned 
waste, where once were numerous graves. 

But the Castle was the objective point 
from here and we reached the Esplanade in 
time to see a Highland regiment in full 
kilts and sporran—the curious hairy purse 
hanging like an apron before them—on 
this spot many a martyr and supposed witch 
once passed from earth amid fiery flames. 
The old drawbridge, the dry moat, the grim 


5S! 


North,’’ with the Castle as the Acropolis, 
while Calton represents both Lycabettus 
and the Areopagus. It is most certainly 
striking in its resemblance to the Grecian 
classic city. 

The scene from this point is to be forever 
remembered. Nothing seems incongruous 
where old and new so blend. Even the 
tiny dogs’ cemetery of the garrison in the 
angel of the wall just below our hand, with 
its well kept graves and tombstones to 
‘“*Pat’’ and ‘‘Don’’ and ‘‘Chips’’ and other 

















Arthur’s Seat, Edinburgh 


portcullis beckoned us on to mediaeval 
dreams. Once within, arms and regalias 
did not hold us, but the Citadel did—the 
highest plateau of rock on this summit. 
There stands Mons Meg, the famous huge 
cannon right before the door of tiny St. 
Margaret’s Chapel, the oldest building in 
Edinburgh and the smallest church in Brit- 
ain. One thousand years is a long time as 
we think of it. And here we took our seat 
on the low parapet of the fortress, and 
Swept our eyes over a third part of the old 
Stuart kingdom. It was the complement 
of that other view from Calton Hill. Edin- 
burgh has been called the ‘‘Athens of the 


pets does not seem one whit out of place 
amid guns and ‘‘donjon keeps’’ and chapels 
and grim walls. 

The sun had set as we sauntered back 
down High Street and stopped on the cross- 
ing of George IV. Bridge to look down 
upon the Cowgate that once fashionable 
historic street below, now showing nothing 
but ‘‘rags and corduroys.’’ As we looked 
around, the northern face of the Old Town 
with its twinkling lights showed itself a 
new beauty ‘‘starred from its base to the 
serrated skyline.’’ 

A spendid breakfast of which fresh trout 
from the River Forth formed the major and 














Edinburgh 


most delicious part, put us in the mood for 
the morning ride around the city tram lines 
for those views which no carriage can afford 
of both the Old and New Town. Truly 
has one observing writer said, ‘‘if you wish 
to be of a city take a cab, if you wish to 
see a city take a bus.’’ There is no place 
like the top of a two-story bus or tram to 
see the sights. But there were letters to 
present and a call at ‘‘Blackwoods’’ met 
with a hearty welcome from the editor of 
that famous magazine, first of all. Then 
the magnificent monument to Scott,’ the 
finest in all Europe, called for closer inspec- 
tion than a view of its attractive exterior, 
its gothic pinnacles, and Sir Walter’s statue 
with his dog at his feet. ‘*Was the animal 
the ‘Maida’ of my Fifth Reader days,’’ I 
wondered 2 

One of the longer trips was to the splen- 
did Forth Bridge, one and one-fifth miles 
long, and the highest in the world, a canti- 
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lever which took seven years to build and 
which cost 3,500,000 pounds. The drive 
through the Rosebetry domain on the way 
was another; pleasant feature. 

But there were Roslyn with its sculptured 
Prentice Pillar and Melrose and Abbotsford 
and Dryburgh Abbey, all filled with mem- 
ories of Scott, the last his tomb amid the 
ruins. But what can one say in the limits 
of a short article of all the memories that 
arise as wewrite. They must remain ‘‘an- 
other story,’’ for the Old Town itself holds 
one in its grasp like the ‘‘Ancient Mariner.’’ 
You must listen to its story first, unending, 
grim with tragic histery. 

The very atmosphere is redolent every- 
where for a literary man with memories of 
Scott and Burns and DeQuincey and Ram- 
say and Fergusson and Crabbe. What 
reminiscences are stirred by the names of 
Hugh Miller and Chalmers and Adam Black 
and Dr. Guthrie and David Hume and Play- 
fair to say nothing of Robert Stevenson, so 
lately a part of this life. Then when we 
dream of Queen Mary and Darnley and 
Rizzio and of the Porteous Mobs and the 
Jacobites and Unruly Covenanters the fas- 
cination is complete. What ‘‘shadows of 
shades’’ with which literature has been 
enriched! But— 

‘*Caledonia’s Queen is changed.’’ 

We looked upon her last from Calton 
Heights at night when all seemed a dream, 
and we saw with Stevenson’s enthusiastic 
eyes, a ‘‘sight as stimulating as the hoariest 
summit of the Alps.’’ 
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VESPER BELLS 


By Sarah S. Stewart 


In the west the sun is dying. 
Fading slowly now from sight, 

And the hours are swiftly flying 
That bring on the silent night. 


Gently sighs the evening breezes, 
While the summer day doth wane. 

How the bird's last song-note pleases 
As she seeks her nest again. 


Vesper bells are loudly pealing, 
Clear their tones fall on the air; 

While the night shades swift are stealing, 
Vesper bells call us to prayer. 
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Negro Inferiority~ 


By P. James Bryant 


Is the Negro a “‘beast,’’ a descendant of the 
“‘haboon,’’ the seed of the Serpent, as some mod- 
ern theorists contend? Is not God creator of us 
all? Is not Adam progenitorial father and Eve an- 
cestral mother of all races, peoples, kindreds and 
tongues? And does nof the Holy Bible say in 
unmistakable terms, ‘‘Of ove blood God hath made 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth ?”’ 


Is it not true, although the features differ, the 
color of skins vary, and the texture of the hair is 
unlike, that the blood which courses through the 
veins of man, regardless of race, color or condition, 
is the same in color, composition and function? 
And, too, do we not eat the same kind of food, 
suffer of the same kind of diseases, receive the 
same impressions of joy and sorrow, pleasure 
and pain? Do not our minds grapple with 
and comprehend the same intricate problems 
of life and master the same productions of the 


world’s greatest scholars, mathematicians, histo- 
rians, scientists, metaphysicians, etc.? If so, then 
why are we not from the same stock as the other 
races of mankind ? 

Is it really true that the Negro is naturally infe- 
rior to the white man because of his color? If so, 
why doesn’t the rule hold with the other creatures 
that God has’ made, so that a black dog should be 
inferior to a white one, a black hen to a white one, 
a black horse to a white one? 

To conclude the one is as absurd as to conclude 
the other. The accident of race or color has little 
or nothing to do with it. ‘‘For there is nothing 
great in the world but man, and nothing great in 
man but mind.”’ 
who said : 


Hence we believe with Pope 


‘*Were I so tall as to reach the poles, 
And grasp the ocean in my span, 

I'd still be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man.”’ 


ww 


A COTTON-PICKING SONG 
By Silas X. Floyd 
Each cotton row 
As white as snow, 
The cotton is ready for picking ; 
Come swing your sack 
Across your back, 
The cotton is ready for picking. 
See, all around, 
The bolls abound, 
The cotton is ready for picking ; 
They open stand 
On every hand, 
The cotton is ready for picking. 


Merrily sing, 
Let laughter ring, 
The cotton is ready for picking ; 
For all are glad, 
And none is sad, 
The cotton is ready for picking. 


At break of day, 
To the fields away, 
The cotton is ready for picking ; 
And sleep at night 
With new delight, 
The cotton is ready for picking. 


AUGUST 
By Azalia E. Martin 


’Tis sultry noon ; 
The warm and lazy winds blow o’er the plain, 
Bearing the perfume of the flowers that soon 
Are sought in vain. 


The scene is still; 
Save the faint whisper of the leaves all day 
Rocked gently by the wind on dale and hill 
They dance and play. 


When morn is here 
The myriad voices of the wood are heard ; 
And belts of every hue, so bright and clear, 
The heavens gird. 


The partridge sends 
Throughout the quiet fields his flute like score, 
Beside the hedge and where the golden billow 
blends 
The wheat fields o’er. 


Beside the pond 
The lilies lift their heads to meet the sun, 
And wait to greet the sister stars beyond, 
When day is done. 


Tis Life’s high tide 
The landscape glows with rich and beauteous light, 
And Nature spreads her ‘‘cloth of gold’’ to hide 
The earth from sight. 











What the Negro Accomplished in Congress 


By Abel P. Caldwell, Editor of the Philadelphia Courant 


For the first time in a generation, the 
Negro is not represented in the national 
councils at Washington. The disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro in the South, on the 
basis of an educational and property quali- 
fication, has been the pretext for the pur- 
pose of reducing Negro representation 
where a majority are Negro voters. 

The conditions existing at the close of 
the Civil War made it imperatively neces- 
sary for the Republican party to remain in 
control to reconstruct the government of 
the disaffected States. It was therefore 
deemed wise to base representation on num- 
bers. The condition forced upon the Negro, 
by granting him the use of the ballot, was 
one of which he was least qualified to take 
intelligent advantage. 











Hon, ROBERT SMALLS 
Former Congressman from £outh Carolina 


It is hardly to be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, that the Negro legislator should 
have been very cordially received in the 
halls of Congress. The lack of educational 
qualifications, inexperience in statecraft, 
and the conditions from which he had just 
emerged, were too well known to let any- 
one expect that the Negro congressman 
should be regarded by his Caucasian fellows 


otherwise than as an inferior. 


With the close of the last Congress in the 
Nineteenth Century, came the retirement 
of the Hon. George H. White, representa- 
tive in Congress from the Second District 
of North Carolina, the last Negro national 
legislator at Washington. This is the first 
time in thirty-three years, with a single 
exception, that the Negro in America has 
been without a national representative. 

Few members of Congress, even of the 
Caucasian race, ever become conspicuous in 
legislation until they have been in Congress 
for some time. Mr. White was an un- 
swerving champion of his race, and was the 
author of several measures, the most impor- 
tant of which probably was a bill appropri- 
ating “$10,c00,c0o to reimburse depositors 
in the Freedman’s Bank. He is a lawyer 
of considerable ability, and since his retire- 
ment from Congress he has located in 
Washington, D. C., and engaged in the 
practice of his profession. He is now at 
the head of a movement to establish a 
Negro colony in the State of New Jersey. 
Mr. White, in his farewell address to Con- 
gress-on January 29, 1901, said: ‘‘The 
Democrats of North Carolina got possession 
of the State and local government since my 
last election in 1898. I will bid adieu to 
these historic halls on the 4th of March, 
1901. ‘This is the Negro’s temporary fare- 
well to the American Congress. Let me 
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say, Phcenix-like, he will rise up some day 
and return.”’ 

On December 7, 1868, J. Willis Menard, 
of New Orleans, presented his credentials 
of election to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of James Mann. He was the first 
Negro allowed to speak in the House of 
Representatives. His seat was refused him 
because of alleged irregularities in the elec- 
tion, as were also those of two white men, 
Caleb S. Hunt and Simon Jones, from the 
same State. The case was known as one 
unprecedented in the history of Congress. 
All three of the contestants were rejected. 
Menard had his credentials signed by the 
Governor and Secretary, with the great seal 
of the State of Louisiana thereon. Each 
contestant, however, received $2,500 in 
payment for time consumed in the contest. 
The fact that at the time of Menard’s 
entrance into Congress the South was filled 
with ‘‘Ku-Kluxism,’’ and the whole coun- 
try reeked with the prejudice of the whites, 
emphasized and made significant his pres- 
ence in Congress. Menard was a college 
graduate and regarded as a most able rep- 
resentative of his race. 

The next Negro to enter Congress was 
Hiram R. Revells, of Mississippi, who took 
his seat in the Senate February 25, 1870, 
after three days’ heated debate over the 
question of admitting a Negro. He was 
the first of the only two Negroes to sit in 
that body, Blanche K. Bruce, of Mississippi, 
being the second and last. Senator Revells 
had the unique distinction of being elected 
to fill the vacancy in the Senate that existed 
after Jefferson Davis vacated his seat. 

Revells proved a most formidable advo- 
cate of justice for his race, and introduced 
at least half a dozen bills bearing upon the 
subject of the Negro’s civil rights. He 
was the author of and presented, all told, 
twenty-five petitions and resolutions which 
were of considerable importance. He de- 
livered three speeches that gave him a wide 
reputation as an orator. In a speech 





Hon. H. P. CHEATHAM 


A North Carolina ex-Representative in Congress 


against the laws in the South discriminating 
against thé black man, he related one of his 
own experiences on a railroad train that 
occurred while he was a member of Con- 
gress. 

“TI was returning to Washington from 
my home in Mississippi in company with a 
white Republican. We had first-class rail- 
road tickets, and entered the first-class 
coach. ‘The conductor said to me, ‘You 
must get off. The rules of the company 
don’t allow us to carry colored people in 
this coach.’ 

‘‘My white Republican companion in- 
sisted that, as I had a first-class ticket, I 
remain, and inquired of the conductor: 
‘How black or white does a man have to be 
to purchase a first-class ticket?’ 

‘**He will have to get off,’ retorted the 
conductor. 

‘**T have paid for this seat,’ said I. ‘I 
will keep it.’ 

‘Soon the conductor, accompanied by a 
brakeman, came to enforce the order of the 
company. When I left the coach I carried 
the seat with me. My white colleague, as 
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we stood on the platform, remarked : 
‘Revells, I have assisted you in removing 
the seat from the car, I will assist you in 
support of your civil rights measure in 
Congress.’ And he did.’ 

Revells accomplished more for the Negro 
during the period of his presence in Con- 
gress than any other member of his race. 
It is, no doubt, due to his efforts that many 
of the Negro’s disabilities, civil and politi- 
cal, were removed. 

The Forty-first Congress had two Negro 
members, both of whom were members of 
the House of Representatives. Joseph H. 
Rainey, of South Carolina, was the first 
Negro to take his seat in that body, De- 
cember 12, 1870. He served in the Forty- 
second, Forty-third, Forty-fourth and 
Forty-fifth Congresses. Jefferson F. Long, 
of Georgia, from the Fourth Congressional 
District, the other member, was seated 
January 16, 1871. In the Forty-second 
Congress, the four Negro representatives 
were Joseph H. Rainey, Robert B. Elliott 
and Robert C. De Large, of South Caro- 
lina, and Benjamin S. Turner, of Alabama. 
The most brilliant of this quartet was Rob- 
ert B. Elliott, who was noted for his elo- 
quence. His reply to Alexander H. 
Stephens, ex- Vice-President of the Confed- 
eracy, who had wantonly assailed the con- 
stitutionality of the Civil Rights bill, ren- 
dered him celebrated. 

The climax of the reconstruction period 
had now been reached, and in the Forty- 
third Congress seven Negroes were repre- 
sentatives! Robert B. Elliott, Joseph H. 
Rainey, Richard H. Cain, Alonzo J. Ran- 
sier, of South Carolina, John R. Lynch, of 
Mississippi, Josiah T. Walls, of Florida, 
and James T. Rapier, of Alabama. Of this 
corterie, John R. Lynch, of Mississippi, is 
at present paymaster in the regular army, 
with rank of captain, the first colored man 
on the staff corps of the army. With the 
exception of Blanche K. Bruce, Lynch has 
enjoyed the most distinguished regard and 





Hon. GEORGE H. WHITE 


Another ex-Congressman from North Carolina 


has had the most varied and brilliant polit- 
ical career of any member of the Negro 
race. He was in Congress six years. He 
had the honor of being the only Negro to 
act as temporary chairman of a Republican 
National Convention, which was in Chicago 
in 1884. This was the result of a speech 
delivered by the present President of the 
United States, Theodore Roosevelt, who 
said : 

“It is now less than a quarter of a century since, 
in this city, the great Republican party for the first 
time organized for victory and nominated Abraham 
Lincoln, of Illinois, who broke the fetters of the 
slave and rent them asunder forever. It is a fitting 
thing for us to choose, to preside over this conven- 
tion, one of that race whose right to sit within 
these walls is due to the blood and treasure so lav- 
ishly spent by the founders of the Republican 
party. And it is but a further indication of the 
principles for which the Republican party so long 
struggled. I trust that the Hon. Mr. Lynch will 
be elected temporary chairman.’’ 


High water mark was reached when eight 
was the number of colored members in the 
Forty-fourth Congress. Bruce, of Missis- 
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WHAT.THE NEGRO ACCOMPLISHED IN CONGRESS 


sippi, was in the Senate, while the Repre- 
sentatives were Joseph H. Rainey, of South 
Carolina, Josiah T. Walls, of Florida, John 
R. Lynch, of Mississippi, John A. Hyman, 
of North Carolina, Charles E. Nash, of 
Louisiana, Jere Haralson, of Alabama, and 
Robert Smalls, of South Carolina. 

Smalls had already made a national repu- 
tation. He became conspicuous in the 
public eye before going to Congress, 
because of his heroic act in the Civil War, 
when he, with his family and eight other 
Negroes who had been left in charge of the 
Confederate gunboat ‘‘Planter,’’ sailed out 
of Charleston harbor while the captain and 
officers were absent, and joined the Union 
blockading fleet. He was awarded by 
special act of Congress by the bill being 
introduced by one of his colored congress- 
ional colleagues. ; 

In the Forty-fifth Congress the number 
was reduced to four: Blanche K. Bruce, R. 
H. Cain, Joseph H. Rainey and Robert 
Smalls. In the Forty-sixth Congress, Sen- 
ator B. K. Bruce was the only Negro rep- 
resentative. 


Smalls, of South Carolina, and Lynch, of 


Mississippi, reappeared in the Forty-seventh 
Congress. James E. O'Hara, of North Car- 
olina, was the lome representative in the 
Forty-eighth and Forty-njnth Congresses, 
the Fiftieth Congress both branches 
_Were minus a representative. The lack of 
representation was due to the defeat of 
O’Hara, of North Carolina, caused by the 
political upheaval in that State, and an 
effort in each of the other Southern States 
to revise constitutions,- which resulted in 
the disfranchisement of the Negro several 
years later. 

In the Fifty-first Congress, John M. 
Langston, of Virginia, Thomas E. Miller, 
of South Carolina, and Henry P. Cheatham, 
of North Carolina, were representatives. 

In the Fifty-second Congress, G. W. 
Murray, of South Carolina, appeared. 
George H. White, of North Carolina; was 
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the single and last Negro representative in 
the Nation’s Councils, and served from the 
Fifty-third to the Fifty-sixth Congress, the 
time of the retirement of the Negro from 
National legislation. 

During the years the Negro figured as a 
factor in the National Councils, he distin- 
guished himself as a law-maker. About 
half of the one hundred and six bills pre- 
sented by him became law, and especial 
results came of those which have had to do 
with the civil, educational and political 
rights of the Negro. The work accom- 
plished by representatives of the Negro for 
their own race has been more than experi- 
mental. Whatever may have been their 
mistakes, the work accomplished by the 
Negroes in Congress was performed under 
grave difficulties and was a remarkable 
record in Congress for thirty-three years. 
It gives evidence that the Negro was mind- 
ful of his duties and a conscientious cham- 
pion of all his ce-stituents, black and white 
alike. 

The potent factor in the development of 
the Negro in the future, as in the past, 
both North and South, will be the establish- 
ment of a more friendly relationship be- 
tween the races through the work of edu- 
cation. The injustice of the disfranchise- 
ment laws in the South is only equalled by 
the numerous other undue advantages taken 
of a defenceless race unable to execute the 
laws which they themselves have helped to 
frame. The temporary retirement of the 
Negro from Congress will afford him a bet- 
ter opportunity in the South in the future, 
now that his ballot is of no effect, to study 
political ethics with a better understanding 
than ever before. 

The Negro has not as yet been able to 
discern intelligently how his best interest is 
to be conserved. He has always allied him- 
self with that political party which was in 
control at the time the right of enfranchise- 
ment was granted to him, and has never 
stopped to question whether it has been for 
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or against his best interest to support it 
invariably. Fora long time to come, dis- 
franchisement will remain as a barrier'to 
national representation at Washington. 
The Negro is now almost entirely elimi- 
nated as a factor in the politics of the 
South. 

The Fifty-seventh Congress found twelve 
million Negroes in-this country without a 
single representative of their race at Wash- 
ington. It is a blessing in disguise, for 
when the Negro returns (for return he 
may ), he will be better prepared and more 
thoroughly equipped than ever before to 
cope with great national issues. His work 
will not be specifically racial issues, such as 
he has had to contend with for the past 


generation. He will profit by reason of his 


fitness, training and higher sense of dis- 


cernment to the full worth and responsi- 
bility of the citizenship which was one of, 
the paramount issues of the past. 

The Negro has been a Republican in the 
North as well as in the South ever since his 
right to the use of the ballot has been con 
ferred. Yet there has never been a Negro 
congressman elected from any Northern 
State. The practical disfranchisement of 
the Negro in every Southern State has 
made a great change in his political con- 
dition. 

The election of a Negro congressman is 
impossible from that section for some time 
to come; but the representation of the 
North and West is among the possibilities 
of his return to Congress. It will come to 
pass through the already general exodus 


nowfoing on from the South to the North 
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PICKENS’ REPLY TO MISS OVINGTON 


and West, which is adding thousands to 
the voting population in those sections. 
The Negro some day may hold the balance 
of power in at least some one of these 
sections. 

It is also to be remembered that the 
Negro has learned that his future destiny 
in this country is to be found in his owner- 
ship of property, his acquisition of a liberal 
education, and a division 
politics, all of which may 
among the possibilities of 


of his vote in 
be enumerated 
a very certain 


and near future. He has a reserve force 
which he does not reveal now. He has 
faith in himself and faith in God, for he 


has succeeded when failure was predicted. 
There is evidence of his latent strength in 
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his great church and benevolent societies 
which have within their pale more than a 
majority of the entire Negro population in 
the United States. 

As a further testimony, he is learning 
lessons of economy, thrift and industry, 
and has that to avoid the impending crisis, 
which will be the clash between Capital and 
Labor. He is studiously avoiding strikes, 
labor disturbances, and the teachings of 
anarchism and socialism. He is adopting 
those principles of justice, loyalty and 
fidelity which are the strong bulwarks of 
our national life. The history of the Negro 
in Congress was one of opportunity. The 
results of the good accomplished, not for 
the Negro himself, but for the entire South, 
are being manifested each day. 


ot 


Pickens’ Reply to Miss Ovington 


My DEAR 


I notice 


Miss Ovine 


STON : 
VOICE 
tatements i :, il article 

statements in my April article on 


Northern 


, Tos] 
mn the july 


your disagreement 
with one or two 
the condition of Seuthern Negroes in 
Universities 


Be assured of my highest respect in what I shall 


now say ; for if the exception had been taken by 
a person of less esteem than yourself, it would not 
be thus noticed. 

I gather from your lines that you are a lover of 
democracy and free speech. 

I agree with you as to the /ucts But 
let me remind you that there is a difference between 
facts and causes, 
motives 


you state. 


just as there is between deeds and 
For instance, in challenging my state- 
ment that the Negro in a Northern university finds 
“not an ounce more of opposition in the white 
students from the South than from those of the 
North,’’ you triumphantly hint the /ac/ that he 
cannot enter a Southern university at all; then 
you conclude that if he ‘‘try to enter a white uni- 
versity in the South’’ he will ‘“‘understand’’ that 
he has more opposition in the Southerners in a 
Northern university than in the Northerners in 
that®same Northern university! Non se gquitur ! 
That mangles our idea: we did not say a Negro in 
a Southern university would receive no more oppo. 
sition from Southerners than from 
he were in a Northern university. 


Northerners if 
That entirely 


alters the case; for there are thousands South- 
erners who would not mind a Negro ssmate at 
Harvard, but who would die by thei: n hands 
rather than recite with him at Tulan \nd the 


fact you state ( his absolute exclusior 





white schools ) loses its weight when we reflect upon 
the These are the) Both the Southerner 
and the Northerner in a Northern university expect 
only about fifteen Negro students among three 
thousand whites, while the Southerner in a New 


Orleans school would have to expect a Negro for 
every white, and the admission of one Negro would 
be the entering wedge of this condition. Now we 


; 


are beneath the surface of fac/s in the depth of 


cause and motive, and the case looks a little dif- 
ferent. 
Now if 


willingly accept mixed schools even were he likely 


you argue that the Northerner would 


to be equalled or excelled in numbers by Negroes, 
I will answer your argument by simply directing 
your attention to those communities of the North 
where the blacks are numerous and increasing, 
and you can see for yourself what is being done in 
school and church and in all socte/y in the more 
restricted sense of the term. 

Let me say finally for my statement as the rela- 
tive amount (not proportion) of opposition that 
the Negro student receives from Northerners and 
Southerners iz the .Vorth, that the conclusion was 








reached, not a priori, but a posteriori,—not by 
mere reasoning and supposition, but from ea/e- 
rience. Andif amanhas been on a treeless Sahara 
at noon in August, it is no use for any philosopher 
or Christian Scientist to try to persuade him that 
there is no such thing in the sky as a sun / 

That all his opposition will come from the South- 
ern whites and all his welcome from Northerners, 
is the preconception of every Negro who enters a 
Northern school; but the statement in my article 
is the conclusion of about every one who comes out 
of that school, 

I agree with you that ‘“‘white students from both 
quarters’’ will oppose him; that the majority 
(either from South or North) in a large Northern 
university do not make any open opposition to him; 
that he cannot enter a Southern white school—we 
agree as to all these surface facts, but we disagree 
a little as to the underlying causes and the neces- 
sary conclusions. 

I agree with you that the North does wo? yet ‘‘jim 
crow’’ as has the South, and that where the North 
has such conditions ‘‘jim crow’’ is beginning. 

I agree that ‘‘the North is bad enough’’—and 
perhaps I should even have agreed had you said : 
‘*The North is /oo0 bad.”’ 

No, I do not believe it was mere ‘‘external obe- 
dience to law’’ that made the white boys boycott a 
barber who would not shave their leading athlete 
because he was a Negro. Neither do I believe that 
it is ‘‘?/ernal obedience"’ to any written law that 
causes some white people to accept from a Negro 
physical and athletic superiority but to stand aloof 
when one approaches with moral or intellectual 
superiority ; that raises a hostile clamor when a 
black girl earns the valedictory in a Chicago high 
school ; or that absolutely forbids Negroes to enter 
some Northern schools. Why? Because I do not 
draw geueral conclusions from a particular fact. 
It takes more than one swallow to make a summer 
and more than one instance to prove the univer- 
sality of a condition. 

Do you not see that, if we argue from isolated 
facts, I can prove a man a demon while you are 
proving hima saint? Why, I can give you exam- 
ples from any part of the South of greatest 
kindness to individual Negroes—for instance, to 
all the ‘‘black mammies’’ and ‘‘good niggers.’’ 

Finally, I believe (and I am not so tyrannical as 
to forbid anybody, white or black, to disagree with 
me) that the difference between the North and 
South, as respects the Negro, is mainly a difference 
of conditions, not a difference in human natures. 
I know that politicians and other demagogs have 
so misled both themselves and us by portraying 
and contrasting Plymouth Rock and Jamestown— 
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the Puritan and the Cavalier—democracy and aris- 
tocracy—Northern blood and Southern blood; 
until it is actually hard for common sense to disen- 
tangle itself from the meshes of all this rhetorical 
and demagogic nonsense. But let me say—simply 
as my Opinion and not as an authority—that the 
difference between these two sections from 1620 to 
the present time have not been found in the blood 
of Puritans and that of Cavaliers, but in Northern 
conditions and Southern conditions; climate and 
and crops have counted for more than blood and 
beliefs ; it was not so much the difference between 
the Bostonian and the Charlestonian as between 
Boston and Charleston; it was kss the difference 
betwe n slavery and anti-slavery than between cot- 
ton and no-cotton. 

This opinion does not rob the North of the glory 
of its spirit nor condone the spirit of the South, 
but simply accounts for the difference in a new way. 
The rose is no less beautiful because it grows in 
barnyard soil ; and. because of the presence of the 
rose the s)il is fer se none the less filthy. 

We are continually asserting that there is no 
essential fundamental difference bet ween the moral, 
intellectual and human natures of the black man 
and the white man; then /ortior7 is it true that 
there can be no ‘‘essential fundamental’’ difference 
between white men because one is on the rock of 
Plymouth and the other on the water of the James? 

Do not think that I fail to appreciate all that is 
right in the North, as I am sorry for all that is 
wrong inthe South. I dislike ‘‘jim-crowing” for 
the purpose of representing one side as heartily as 
any Puritan on the Merrimac; but I am as ardent 
a believer in race integrity as any Cavalier on the 
lower Mississippi. I am not a separatist on a ver- 
tical line with one race at the top and the other at 
the bottom ; but / am a separatist on the horizontal 
line with the American Negro and the American 
white man abreast in opportunity and civilization. 

Yes, whatever might be the cause, the Negro is 
grateful for the /ac/ that he can enter Northern 
universities ; but that has nothing to do with the 
truth of the statement that if the South had never 
been threatened with more than twenty-five Negro 
students to five thousand whites, separate schools 
would never have been instituted. But wait till 
the Negroes equal or outnumber the whites in 
most Northern schools, ‘‘and ¢hen (to garble and 
interpolate your own expression ) you will have the 
chance to find out just how good the Northerner 
is!’? 


Again be assured of my respect and esteem. 


Wo. PICKENS, 
Talladega College. 
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The Welding of the Link 


CHAPTER XXII. 
UNFINISHED WORK OF THE WAR. 


R. WAVERLEY COE was a man 
of unusual reserve, and seldom 
obtruded his personal opinions 
upon others, although he was 
not averse to speaking his mind 
at times when his advice was 
sought. His profession was one 
in which he had learned early 

to keep his counsel and to regard as sacred 

any confidence reposed in him. Accord- 
ingly he was very highly esteemed and very 
greatly trusted. More than ever, after Ned 
had gone to Cuba, Louisa Cranston may be 
said to have leaned upon Dr. Coe. He had 
been practicing in the Cranston family long 
before Louisa born, and she had 
always looked upon him asa father. But 
true to his habit, Dr. Coe avoided discuss- 
ing Louisa’s personal affairs. This reti- 
cence on his part worried Louisa somewhat. 

Finally one day, nerving herself for the 

task, Louisa spoke to him of the absence of 

Ned and Charles. 


was 


“If anything can cure Ned of his nar-. 


rowness and sectionalism, I think this war 
will. Not that war has in itself any power 
to work such a change in an individual, 
but war offers so many opportunities of 
bringing to the front a man’s best qualities 
—his courage, his devotion, his self-sacri- 
fice, and the like. And it will be a great 
wonder to me if we should not find Ned a 
changed man when he gets back home.”’ 

It was with these words that Dr. Coe 
began when Louisa spoke to him late one 
Sunday afternoon. He continued, as fol- 
lows : 

“As for Charles Stuyvesant, he is a 
loyal, big-hearted man. I am sorry Ned 
got away before Stuyvesant stopped here 


on his way to San Antonio. If Ned could 
have seen him and talked with him as F 
did, I am sure Ned would respect him as I 
do.’’ 

“Do you think they’ll meet in Cuba, 
Doctor ?’’ asked Louisa pensively. 

“Yes, Ido. I think they’ll meet, and I 
think they’ll make friends with each other, 
too. But don’t ask me why [think so. I 
don’t know how to explain it, but, at any 
rate, | somehow think that this war will be 
the beginning of the end of the misunder- 
standing between Ned and Charles. I 
firmly believe that they’ll be friends when 
they come back, which means, of course—’’ 

The tears, arising in Louisa’s eyes, testi- 
fied that she understood ; and those tears 
served also to put a period to the inter- 
rupted sentence. 

‘Doctor, how much did you see of 
Charles when he was here ?’’ asked Louisa, 
after a short interval. 

‘“‘He was at my office twice, and I also 
saw him the night he made a speech at the 
reception given in his honor by the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Bank 
of Hopewell, of whom he is one. Stuyves- 
ant, I tell you, is a man of many parts. 
Large in physique, large in wealth—and 
what is more, he is a brave and tender- 
hearted man. He told me that before leav- 
ing New York State the last time he had to 
go away up to Plattsburg Barracks, near 
the Canadian line, on business connected 
with the Rough Rider Regiment. He was 
there when the order came for the Ninth 
(regular) Infantry to start for Tampa. 
Colonel Powell asked his captains to draw 
up small details out of the companies, 
which should be left behind to guard and 
look after the property of the government 
at Plattsburg. The colonel drew these 
details up in line to instruct them in their 
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duties. Stuyvesant said he noticed tears 
running down the faces of several of the 
men, but it did not strike him seriously at 
the time. Finally the colonel dismissed 
the squad and left the building; but in a 
string behind him went the men, crying 
like babies. One old moustached and griz- 
zled veteran was bawling as though at his 
mother’s funeral; he begged, he implored, 
he pleaded with the colonel, by all the 
god’s, not to leave him behind. Stuyves- 
ant said the colonel was taken aback. He 
did not know what to do. He liked the 
spirit, but the discipline had never had just 
that shock before, and it upset him. He 
told the men that they had been detailed 
by their captains to stay behind because 
they were steady men; but that did noth- 
ing but cause more pleading and blubber- 
ing, and the colonel walked away. As 
Stuyvesant and the colonel turned their 
backs on the men, tears came into their 
eyes also; and at the last, when the men 
had to be rounded up sharply and regularly 
made to stay, Charles whispered to the 
colonel and said, ‘Colonel, these are the 
kind of men fit to follow the band and carry 
the flag.’ ’’ 

Dr. Coe paused, and wiped his eyes. 
Directly be continued : 

‘Stuyvesant also told me that he stopped 
a day at Lexington, and inspected the camp 
there. While there he heard some im- 
promptu remarks made by an ex-Confed- 
erate captain who had enlisted as a volun- 
teer. As nearly as I remember, the man 
said: ‘Boys, we are standing now in the 
old capital where once lived the gallant 
Crittenden who, with 150 other Kentuck- 
ians, went to Cuba in 1851 to fight the fight 
we are fighting today. Crittenden and fifty 
Kentuckians were captured, and shot in 
platoons of six. It was when he was 
ordered to kneel with his back to the firmg 
soldiers that Crittenden said, ‘A Kentuckian 
kneels only to his God, and faces his 
enemies,’ and he died standing with his 


front to Spain! We volunteers know this 
story, and when we get to Cuba we will 
have something more than the J/uine to 
remember. We will remember Crittende-a!’ 
And Stuyvesant tuld me that at the con 
clusion of that man’s speech he heard for 
the first time in his life the good old South- 
ern rebel yell.’’ 

‘‘While in Atlanta,’’ Dr. Coe went on, 
“Stuyvesant went out to Kirkwood to see 
General John B. Gordon, the gallant com- 
mander of the United Confederate Veterans, 
He told me that within the last few years 
the general had been doing, with his voice 
and pen, a work which Stuyvesant thinks 
the war with Spain will finish; and that is, 
making the North and South in sentiment 
what both have been in name since the 
Civil War—one and inseparable. He told 
me that General Gordon was just back from 
a tour throughout the South, and that he 
had not seen, among the old Confederates, 
aman physically able to march who was 
not ready to go to the front. ‘Ah, Doctor!’ 
Stuyvesant said to me, ‘there are no sec- 
tional or State lines now when a common 
enemy is to be met.’ I thought that was 
a magnificent statement, and I told him so. 
How I wish Ned had been there to hear it.”’ 

‘IT told Ned,’’ said Louisa, ‘‘years ago, 
that he would like Charles when he met 
him, but he has persistently refused to meet 
him, and I am so sorry.’’ 

After another pause, Louisa broke the 
silence by asking : 

“What kind of a speech did Charles 
make at the banquet?» I haven’t heard you 
say anything about it.’’ 

‘‘He made a splendid speech,’’ said Dr. 
Coe; ‘‘a good, sensible, straight-forward 
business man’s talk. I have brought along 


the speech on purpose to have you read it. 
It was published last week in the //anu/ac- 
turers’ Record.”’ 

Dr. Coe handed the paper to Louisa. 
She glanced at it quickly, and returned it 
to Dr. Coe saying : 
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THE WELDING 


‘You read it, please. I’ll sit here and 
imagine that I’m listening to Charles him- 
self making a speech.’’ 

Dr. Coe adjusted his glasses and read as 
follows : 


“Charles Stuyvesant, of New York, President of 
the Blue Ridge Gold Mining Company and of the 
Hopewell-Altoona Rapid Transit Company, and a 
director of the Bank of Hopewell, spoke on the 
Unfinished Work of the War. He said: 

“Two great tasks remained to be accomplished 
at the close of our great Civil War: 
the bills. Secondly, to secure the great object for 
which the war was fought—the preservation of the 
Union in its integrity by removing the causes and 
changing the conditions which had threatened the 
national life, so that with common interests and 
united effort prosperity might come to all parts of 


First, to pay 


our country under assured and permanent peace. 
The first of these involved, before all, provisions 
for the widows and children of those soldiers who 
had paid with their lives the full measure of their 
devotion to the Union, and maintenance and sup- 
port of those whose wounds had disabled them 
from following the arts of peace. Then provision 
was to be made for paying the bonded and other 
money debts incurred by carrying on the war. Our 
pension rolls attest our care for the soldier. Nor 
can the creditors of the government complain. For 
a good promise, a better one was substituted ; and 
performance has exceeded both. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the South has cheerfully borne her 
full share in meeting all obligations incurred in 
the prosecution of the war. 

“*But the most important and sacred work, 
made possible by the result achieved, and imposed 
by the sacrifices offered upon the battlefield, was 
the unification of the Republic. It was for this 
priceless heritage of all our people, North and 
South, and of their children and their children’s 
children to the end of time, that blood and treas- 
ure had been poured out without stint or counting 
the cost. In this, and in this alone, could be found 
that security and guarantee ‘of prosperity for the 
future which would indemnify the suffering and 
toil of the past, the life laid down and wounds and 
disease endured, on whichever side men fell and 
fought, and the wealth expended or destroyed. In 
the light of what was done, we can now see how 
far we were from appreciating the magnitude and 
character of the victory we had won, the results to 
be secured, and the responsibilities involved, when 
we imagined that such things as Constitutional 
amendments and laws passed to enforce them had 


covercd or could meet the necessitics of the case 
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To allay the passions, to remove the prejudices, to 
change and harmonize the conditions and interests, 
and to weld together and direct toward a common 
object the will and energies of two people, whose 
ideas and institutions had for generations been bit- 
terly hostile, is not to be done by Constitutional 
amendments and lawsalone. An attempt so great 
would demand, as conditions precedent to success, 
inspired wisdom, exalted patriotism, undaunted 
courage, unfaltering faith, indomitable resolution, 
infinite patience, untiring industry, and harmo- 
nious effort on the part of all branches of the gov- 
ernment, sustained by the steady and unswerving 
support of all our people. By as much as we 
lacked these essential elements, the ambition of 
our attempts exceeded their wisdom and chance 
for success. 


‘**The Civil War bore the same relation to our 
national development that surveying, locating and 
securing the right of way bears to the construction 
of arailroad. It opened the way. The amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and the laws to carry 
them into effect, even though they had been all 
that inspired wisdom could make them, could bear 
to the remaining work of nationalization only the 
same relations that the printing of a company’s 
bonds and stock certificates bears to the grading, 
bridging, track-laying, and equipment of the rail- 
way, to say nothing of what would remain to be 
done by other forces whose labor and necessities 
must create the traffic. But inasmuch as what we 
speak of as the ‘‘reconstruction measures’’ were 
passed in a period of excitement, reaction and dis3- 
trust growing out of differences between the Con- 
gress and the President of the United States, and 
in the heat generated by the fanned embers of the 
struggle which had just closed, it may be douLted 
whether they were likely to be without flaw. 

“But one thing the war taught us was to 
depend too much upon so-called leaders. Houw- 
ever necessary this may be in war, just the reverse 
holds in every day life. The triumphs of peace 
must come from the prosperous industry of the 
people. It is the work performed by the intelli- 
gence and industry of the millions, each doing 
with his might what his hands find to do about 
him, that truly tells and that truly ‘leads in time 
of peace. Along with this intelligence and indus- 
try must go, of course, a sense of right, justice and 
liberty. I suppose you gentlemen will agree with 
me when I say that the South has not today a 
truer friend anywhere than Richard H. Edmonds, 
the founder and editor of the J/anu/facturers’ 
Record 


native of Virginia, but he is first of all an Ameri- 


He is a Southern man himself, being a 


can. His message to the South has always been 
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that the old order has passed away, and that there 
can be no enduring peace and prosperity in the 
States that were in rebellion until the people of 
those States recognize the fact that the war is over. 
He has held always that the South must have 
other great industries than those purely agricul- 
tural, and he has stoutly advocated the building 
up of manufactures. During the last national 
political campaign in this country he did not hesi- 
tate to speak the words of wisdom, though they 
were unpopular; and I was pleased to note in a 
recent issue of his journal that, from information 
he has received from well-informed correspondents 
in various parts of the South, the silver madness is 
rapidly passing away in favor of a healthful sanity. 
The doctrine of Mr. Edmonds is the doctrine 
which will ultimately emancipate the South, indus- 
trially and commercially. 

“‘Why, gentlemen, the States of our Union 
which lie between the Potomac and the Rio 
Grande, bounded on the east and south along 
3,000 miles of coast by the waters of the Atlantic 
and the Gulf, and on the north by kindred States, 
contain a world of wealth which lines of latitude 
and longitude, or the half-million square miles of 
area they embrace, but faintly indicate. When 
you turn to the study of your material resources 
you will find that no other country, or no other 
section of any country, has such a marvellous 
combination of wealth-creating possibilities. It 
has been said that in the great stretch of moun- 
tainous country which runs from Wheeling, W. 
Va., to Birmingham, Ala., there is forty times as 
much coal as Great Britain had before she struck 
the first pick in the ground. West Virginia alone 
has 16,000 square miles of coal, as compared with 
Great Britain’s 12,000. The South has nearly one- 
half of the standing timber of the United States. 
The South holds a practical monopoly of the pro- 
duction of cotton, and while the South furnishes 
three-fourths of the cotton for the 100,000,009 
. spindles of the world, the South has only 6,000,000 
spindles of her own. The South has also almost a 
monopoly of the phosphate rock, the foundation 
of the fertilizer business of this country and of 
Europe. You have agricultural capabilities to 
enable you to more than duplicate the entire agri- 
cultural productions of the United States. You 
have an even rainfall and an unsurpassed climate 
in which every range of temperature can be found, 
and you have water-power without end, draining 
rich agricultural and mineral regions. You have 
in the South the basis of a manufacturing country, 
compared with which any other region upon our 
continent, or within the known world, is insignifi- 
cant. Upon your favored section of our fair land 
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all these blessings have been poured out by our 
Creator with an unsparing hand. This is the ter- 
ritory the people of the North fought to save asa 
part of our Republic. It was worth fighting for, 


‘***Now, I ask you what one thing, more than 
any other, has retarded the material and industrial 
prosperity of the South? There can be but one 
answer-—and that is, Sectionalism.. It was Sec- 
tionalism which in 1861 snapped the one weak link 
in the golden chain which had bound our nation 
together in the ties of acommon brotherhood since 
the foundation of the Republic. And to werp 
THE BROKEN LINK in our great continental com- 
monwealth, by bringing into harmonious and sup. 
porting relations the wealth, the institutions, and 
the interests of the South and the North, is the 
Unfinished Work of the War. War is the rear. 
guard of civilization. Its task is to hold the 
ground until the broken lines of progress can be 
formed anew for a still further advance. The 
home, the school-house, the church, the mill, the 
furnace, the mine, connected by railroads and the 
people who man and operate them, must constitute 
the permanent forts and garrisons. All can help 
1n the work; all must share in the reward. As 
industries multiply, Sectionalism will pass away, 
because as we learn to know each other better we 
shall love each other more. 

‘**The men of the South must learn that in every 
age there are two moralities: one might be called 
the old, and the other the new; one is narrow and 
selfish, and the other is broad and humane. The 
Tammany Society in New York is probably the 
most perfect embodiment of the older morality 
now existing among men. Every Tammany man 
feels that his first duty is to stand by his friends. 
His debt of honor to them ranks first among his 
obligations, as he sees them. Tammany is an 
organization of men who stand by each other 
through thick and through thin. And that is the 
kind of morality that the average man can under- 
stand. But the new morality demands that men 
should place the public good above all other con- 
siderations. The good of a part must, if neces- 
sary, be sacrificed to the good of the whole. Love 
of party, for instance, must be sacrificed for the 
good of the country. But this is a morality that 
not all men can understand, and which, I confess, 
comparatively few men can live by. Mortals of 


the common clay cannot vividly conceive of reali- 
ties so vast and so complex as those that are sym- 
bolized in the short phrase ‘the public good.’ The 
intellectual range of the average man is not wide, 
his sympathies are narrow and intense, and loyalty 
to his friends or his family or his section seems to 
him an infinitely more sacred thing than loyalty 
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to that great and vague abstraction, ‘The Public.’ 
It was the choice between the newer and the older 
morality that every American citizen was called 
upon to make in 1861, just as men in every age 
have to make it when broad human interests have 
come into conflict with interests of a narrower 
range. And today it is precisely this conflict 
between the older and the newer morality which is 
delaying political progress in this country in mu- 
nicipal and national affairs, and which also keeps 
the sections apart in many a helpful and necessary 
endeavor. I grant that a man may bea good citi- 
zen, though a narrow and selfish one, by following 
the old order, but I affirm that fio man can be the 
best possible citizen who is not able to see that the 
well-being of society in the larger sense is superior 
to the narrower obligations of friendship and of 
party alliances and of domestic relations and of 
sectional interests. 

«This leads me to say that the work of which I 
speak is necessary to both North and South, and 
the war with Spain in which we are now engaged 
will, I think, prove that the work of which I speak 
can be done by us shoulder to shoulder and heart 
to heart. Even as it is, with all of our mutual 
jealousies and suspicions, from the day when the 
bugles sounded recall from the Southern battle- 
fields, the wealth-creating powers of peace, how- 
ever obstructed, have pushed steadily forward both 
North and South. 
with mutual sympathy and mutual co-operation, 


Consolidated and organized, 
they will be irresistible. If we on both sides of 
the line, which was traced by fratricidal blood, can 
but let the dust of that ancient strife settle long 
enough to give the American people, North and 
South, one glimpse of the wealth within their 
reach, our final and complete victory will be 
assured. 

“‘I thank you, gentlemen, for your kindness, 
your patience, your attention. And now again 
allow me to say for the North and the South, as 
we learn to know each other better we shall love 


each other more 

Throughout the reading of Charles Stuy- 
vesant’s speech, Louisa, it is true, gave the 
most earnest heed to. Dr. Coe; 
the reading was ended 


but when 
there was one 
thought that was uppermost in her mind. 


To that thought she gave expression in the 
following words: 

‘Doctor, it may be all right for you men 
to be interested in unifying the North and 
the South, but, as for me, I shall be 
supremely, eternally happy if God, in His 
providence, will in some way bring about 
THE WELDING OF THE LINK that has been 
broken so long between Ned and Charles. 
And then, when Charles and I are married, 
I shall have all the time I wish in which to 
think of the BROKEN LINK between the 
sections.”’ 

Yet even in the presence of an angelic 
woman, and one filled with sentimental 
notions, Dr. Coe could not forego the 
temptation to throw in an extra bit of 
philosophy. 

‘‘T assure you, Louisa,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
that is the only way in which to bring the 
sections together. It is an individual mat- 
ter, as Stuyvesant himself said. If Ned 
and Charles can be brought to an under- 
standing, will not that prove that other 
Northerners and Southerners may be? 
And as here and there, one after another 
on both sides learns the new lesson of trust, 
of tolerance, of sympathy, of co-operation, 
of justice, liberty and love, do you not see 
that each step will bring us nearer and 
nearer the better and brighter day ?”’ 

‘“VYes,’’ said Louisa, ‘‘but that would be 
so long—so long.”’ 

‘‘The best and most lasting reforms of 
answered Dr. Coe, ‘‘are of slow 
growth. Peace that comes after much 
tribulation is likely to be complete and 
lasting, but peace that is made in a day 


earth,”’ 


may often be marred in a night.’’ 


(Continued next month. ) 
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The Mission of Meddler 


By Mary Church Terrell 


The world is indebted more to the square inch to 
meddlers than any other species of the genus homo. 
Instead of being an oasis in a desert of uninhabit- 
able planets, the earth would be a howing wilder- 
ness today if the desire to meddle had not been 
strongly implanted in man. Man is used here in 
the generic sense, of course, though it is a fact not 
generally known, that the bump of meddlesome- 
ness is more highly developed on the male side of 
the human fathily than upon the female. 

As much as meddlers have contributed to the 
progress, comfort and happiness of mankind, they 
have never been appreciated at their true worth. 
They have been despised and rejected by a set of 
ingrates, who have greedily devoured the gifts, 
while they have denounced and kicked the giver. 
It would be possible to break the whole of the ten 
commandments, seriatim or otherwise, and have 
no more odium attaching to your wicked person 
than if you were known to be a meddler. Call the 
average high-minded citizen a meddler, and he 
will fight as quickly as if you called him a thief. 

And yet, all the laws governing the realm of 
science were discovered by meddlers. If Newton 
had not meddled with an apple which fell quite 
naturally and innocently from an apple tree, we 
should all know as little about the law of gravita- 
tion as the average bachelor of arts knows about 
art. If Benjamin Franklin had not meddled with 
electricity by means of a kite, the millionaires who 
made fortunes out of lightning rods, would prob- 
ably have died paupers, or have ended an unevent- 
ful existence as ordinary citizens of the middle 
class, in a country whose aristocracy is based on 
wealth. 

But scientific investigation and meddling are two 
entirely different things, it is claimed. Reduced 
to their lowest terms, however, it is easy to see that 
the only difference which exists between them is 
the name. The same difference exists between 
vulgar gambling, which all decent people denounce, 
and polite dealing in futures, of which they gen- 
erally approve. 

Meddling is the mother of discovery and inven- 
tion. It is the desire to handle or get close to 
something with which one is not familliar, so as to 
learn something which he does not know. For in- 
ventions and labor-saving machinery of all kinds 
are directly and solely indebted to the meddler. 

There are also other fields of usefulness, in which 
this much alused individual has made himself in- 
dispensible. He is a friend worth having. Those 


who wish tofrise{rapidly in ‘the world cen do no 
Better thing than find the biggest meddler in town 
and bind him to their hearts with hoops of steel, 
Their success in life will then be assured. They 
will scarcely achieve it, however, on flowery beds 
of ease. No rose is without its thorn and no med- 
dler without his fault. He is apt to be exciting 
now and then, particularly, when ‘he is in -the 
throes of prophecy, or feels called upon to give 
advice. The meddler is nothing, if not solicitous, 
and, therefore, unduly apprehensive at times. If 
he is especially interested in'a merchant, in nine 
cases out of ten, he will rush into his establish- 
ment some fine day, tell the proprietor that busi- 
ness is going to rack and ruin, and that he is head- 
ing straight for thefpoorhouse. This sort of proph- 
ecy is never enjoyed by the victim. For this rea- 
son the meddler often gets himself disliked. In 
spite of the shock to his rerves, however, the mer- 
chant in question is the gainer by the experience, 
whether he is willing to acknowledge it or not. If 
his business methods are good, the jar he has te- 
ceived will do him no serious harm. After he 
regains his equilibrium, he will be more confirmed 
than ever in the way he has already gone. It will 
certainly set him to thinking, which is the greatest 
service that can be rendered by any man’s best 
friend. If the jolt which the meddler gives leads 
the merchant to see that his methods are bad, he 
has no one but his majesty, the meddler, to thank, 
when he is rich enough to be at the head of a trust. 
It would be interesting to know how many men 
have been saved from bankruptcy and how many 
brilliant business careers have been saved by the 
timely words of a meddler. 

In counting the benefits without number which 
the meddler confers upon an ungrateful world, one 
cannot help wondering why this great benefactor 
of mankind is held in such repute. There is, no 
doubt, that the fault lies entire at the door of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged. This bulky volume is respon- 
sible for the outrageous injustice perpetrated upon 
one of humanity’s best friends. ‘To meddle,” 
says Webster, “isto interpose officiously,”’ and a 
meddler is described as a person ‘‘who interferes, 
or busies himself with things in which he has no 
concern,’’ 

This definition tickles the selfish old crustaceans 
to death, for they consider that it absolves them 
completely from all responsibity for their neigh- 
bor’s welfare. Caring for nobody but themselves, 
they gloat in ghoulish glee over a definition which 
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permits them to interpret any human interest in 
‘one’s neighbor as an “‘officious interference in 
things in which they have noconcern.”’ 
roll the definition like a sweet morsel under their 
tongues, while they label as meddlers those who 
obey the scriptural injunction to love one’s neigk- 
bor as himself. 
brother going to rack and ruin, they simply let him 
slide down the incline without a word of warning. 
Then they thank the Lord loudly that they are not 
as other men are, meddlers and officious interferers. 
Inhuman indiffierence to a brother’s fate is called 
If an 
help 


They also 


When they see an unfortunate 


“attending strictly to one’s own business.’’ 
unusually 
should be given to the victim either of his own 


courageous person insists that 
mistakes or of a perverse fate, the man who boasts 
that he never meddles will ask as did a certain 
other person whom we all know by reputation but 
whom few admire, ‘‘Am I 
keeper 


Thus it happens that wrongs are left unrighted, 


very brother's 


> 


my 


crimes unpunished, mistakes unrectified and grief 
unassuaged, because the world is so dreadfully 
afraid of meddling. There is no doubt that some 
people who are eager to render assistance withhold 
it, because they have a genuine aversion to any- 
thing which even looks like offic ous interposition. 
It is certain also that succor is denied the needy 
and distressed more often by those whose stony 
hearts and sordid spirits make them impervious to 
the woes of the world than 
estly afraid of meddling. 


by those who are hon- 
All meddlers are not helpful, of course. Some 
preachers and humanitarians bungle their work 
and do more harm than good. Any virtue under 


cettain circumstances may become a vice. In 
spite, however, of the mistakes which some med- 
dlers make, in spite of the fact that some are actu- 
ated by base and unworthy motives, if statistics 
could be gathered on the subject, the figures would 
show, I am sure, that more hearts have ached and 
more people have failed of success from the little 
rather than too much meddling. 

Everybody who has tried to advance the interests 
of the human race by redressing wrongs or by in- 
augurating reforms has first been called a meddler. 
An acknowledged philanthropist or public bene- 
factor may be defined as a meddler, whose labors 
have been crowned with success. 

William Lloyd Garrison was warned not to med- 
dle with things which did not concern him, when 
he began his crusade against slavery. He and the 
other abolitionists were threatened with ruin and 
destruction, if they did not attend to their own 
affairs. But if Garrison, Phillips and Sumner had 


not interferred with this peculiar institution and 
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had not persuaded others to do likewise, how long 
slavery would have continued to tortue its victims 
and disgrace the civilization of the United States, 
it is difficult to tell. 

In the United States there is an imperative need 
of meddlers today—active, insistent and fearless 
meddlers who will spend their time investigating 
institutions, customs and laws whose effect upon 
the citizens of any color or class is depressing or 
bad. The crying need.of the whole wide world is 
meddlers, In Great Britain, Ireland is waiting for 
a large number of the aggressive, humane kind to 
appear. In Russia the dumb, driven cattle made 
in the image of God, but reduced to the level of 
brutes are in sore need of the meddler who has 
here a great and glorious work to perform. The 
Russian meddler should inquire and ask questions 
and interrogate those who are responsible for the 
the outrages perpetrated upon helpless human 
beings, until the oft repeated questions about 
‘other people’s business’’ so arouse the conscience 
and touch the hearts of the thoughtless, the indif- 
ferent and the wicked that the answer will be given 
in In 
Russia and Germany and elsewhere as well thie 
Jew needs the service of the meddler, who shall 
ask why the narrow and vicious of all races and 


a general and complete redress of wrongs. 


creeds are permitted to pursue and persecut a 
people whose ability and whose virtues are so con- 
spicuos and whose hand is raised against non¢ 

In the United States the field which the con- 
scientious meddler alone can work is surely wihit-, 


but the laborers are few. Herethe meddler shou'd 
take it upon himself to ask disagreeable questions 
about the political corruption which makes a single 
white man in one section equal to seven in another, 
the fundamental law of the land to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The meddler in the United States 
should inquire why intelligent, worthy and well- 
to-do citizens are denied the rights guaranteed 
them by the constitution, because their complexion 
happens not to be fashionable in the particular 
section which treats them as peons and slaves, 
while men who are inferior to them both in intelli- 
gence and respectabilty are cheerfully granted all 
their rights, privileges and immunities, simply be- 
cause their faces are white, although it is through 
no effort, or merit or prowess on their part that 
this desirable complexion has been secured. In 
the United States there is an imperative need of a 
host of meddlers who will carry out Webster’s 
definition of themselves to the letter and go so far 
as ‘‘to interfere officiously,’’ if need be, where cor- 
ruption of any kind is apparent and the transgres- 
sion of the law is clear, 

The path of meddlers with a benevolent purp \se 
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has never been strewn with roses and will never 
be, until human nature is radically changed. The 
lot of the meddler will never be a happy one, when 
he feels called upon to investigate systems and in- 
stitutions designed by the evil and cruel to injure 
and degrade their fellowman. Martin Luther lead 
a very strenuous existence, after he meddled with 
the Catholic Church. Martin Luther’s experience 
has been duplicated by reformers of all ages and 
climes. But meddlers who are earnest and deter- 
mined do not fear to give offence to those whose 
affairs they investigate and mayhap disturb and 
they are not afraid towork. Neither cowardice nor 
laziness can be truthfully laid at the succssful med- 
dler’s door. And a meddler has aright to lay claim 
to success, if his inquiries and interference with 
“other people’s affairs’? cause others to propound 
questions and interpose objections, until the trans- 
gressor finds his way uncomfortably hard, even 
though the meddlesome individual who threw the 
first rock into the path does not live to see it aban- 
doned altogether. 

Among the people of no country or race is there 
urgent need of meddlers—the benevolent and 
earnest kind, than among the dark-skinned citi- 
zens of the United States. Those who have had 
advantages of education and culture do not, as a 
rule, make sufficient inquiries about the habits and 
the condition of the unwashed, the unlettered and 
the unkempt. The literate do not interfere suffi- 
ciently with the illiterate, whose conduct and whose 
crimes bring shame to the race and disgrace to 
themselves, while the lot of all, the just as well as 
the unjust, is made increasingly hard thereby. 
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Meddlers, more meddlers let us have. Those who 
have the courage to interfere with the customs and’ 
laws which condemn little children to deformity, 
disease and death. Those who dare ask prejudiced, 
caste-ridden bigots by what right they humilate 
and harass their fellowmen simply on account of a 
difference in color, class or races ; deprive them of 
the right to earn a living and so block their path 
with obstacles and frustrate their desperate efforts 
to advance that the existence of the persecuted 
and oppressed is rendered a Gehenna on earth. 

There are meddlers and meddlers, of course, 
There are those who are malicious and those who 
are not ; those who pry into ‘‘other people’s affairs” 
for the sake of the rare bits they can find and hawk 
about, those who are moved to pursue certain inves- 
tigations, because their motives are lofty and pure, 
One has no more right to infer that a meddler must 
necessarily be inspired by malice, because some 
meddlers have been vicious, than he has to take it 
for granted that all who complete a medical course 
must be ignorant and imcompetent, because some 
doctors have been quacks. 

But people are very much like geese. Long 
years ago somebody gave the meddler a bad _repu- 
tation and said all meddlers are alike. His neigh- 
bor said the same thing and so did his, and so on 
down the line. We are all saying the same thing 
today. Nothing the poor meddler can ever do will 
save him from contempt and abuse. He will always 
be a martyr to the unreasonable prejudice and the 
shameful ingratitude of his beneficiaries. We are 
determined that no good thing shall come out of 
Nazareth. The meddler will be misrepresented 
and abused to the end of time. 
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In the Sanctum 


Summer Conventions 


As in former years, the religious and edu- 
cational conventions of the summer furnish 
ample diversions and large aspirations to 
the hard-pressed worker of the year. There 
can be found, here and there, a few who 
complain that these summer gatherings are 
too expensive and they see, as did Judas, 
great good that might be accomplished by 
this useless outlay on the part of the frivol- 
ous youth and emotional Christian. 

All nature refreshes herself orce a year 
and human nature, especially that part of 
it that lives a strenous life in crowded cities 
or monotonous woods, is as much in need 
of a renewal as the landscape and hoary 
plain. 

Six great religious and educational gath- 
erings are held this summer that afford an 
opportunity for travel and _ inspiration. 
First, there was held in Toronto, Canada, 
the International Sunday School Conven- 
tion. This organization is also inter. denom- 
inational and provides the courses of Sunday 
School lessons used in all the Protestant 
churches. Then came the International 
Convention of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety in Baltimore, the International Con- 
vention of the Epworth League at Denver, 
Colorado, and the National Educational 
Association at Asbury Park, New Jersey. 
The first two of these represent the young 
people's movement in the churches. They 
gather to discuss religfous, moral, educa- 
tional and social questions as they affect 
young people in their relation to the church, 
home, society and State. 
selected from the best men and women in 
the Christian Church. They gather at 
these conventions fifty thousand persons. 
A mighty host for righteousness. The Edu 
cational Association is also composed of a 
mighty host ; they represent the educational 


These leaders are 


power of the land for their speakers are 
chosen from all grades of learning from the 
kindergarten to the proud university. Then 
comes the Negro National Business League 
of which Mr. Washington is president. 
They meet in New York City. This con- 
vention is composed of the business men 
and women of the Negro race. ‘The fol- 
lowing is large and the discussions take a 
wide range to improve the business and 
social conditions of the race. This is one 
of the largest gatherings that the race has. 
The sixth meeting is the meeting of the 
National Baptist Convention in Chicago. 
This is, no doubt, the largest gathering of 
the best Negroes in the United States. 
Their representatives come from all parts 
of the land They discuss questions that 
affect the life of that great denomination 
and they lay plans for the redemption of 
the world. 

These conventions have become educative 
forces in the Nation. They draw together 
hundreds of thousands of the men and 
women who are battling to purify society 
and rescue the fallen. Their influence 
cannot be computed in words or figures, 
but it lives in the conscience, lives in the 
moral, mental and spiritual uplift that 
comes to the people. 


The Murderous Spirit of the Times 


The increase of murders and homicides 
in the nation is alarming to the thoughtful 
laymen as well as to the jurists of the land. 
Secretary Taft’s forcible speech before Vale 
University showing the growth of criminal 
instincts in man and the consequent failure 
of the law to grapple with the subject 
prompts him to throw doubt upon the Amer- 
ican jury system as being equal to check 
crime and mete out just punishment. 

The Jury System of America has been 
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put down as one of the peculiar institutions 
of the land and the one that draws the line 
between this democratic nation and the 
oligarchic and monarchic empires of the 
East. In fact it has been regarded as 
sine qua non for the certain execution of 
even-handed justice, the securing of fair 
play to the accused and is almost worshipped 
as a legal fetich in our courts of law. It 
should be said in passing that Negroes in 
the South have come to look upon the Jury 
System as the best system calculated to rob 
them of their rights. Almost any man of 
them charged with any crime sees a placard 
held up by these twelve men, good and true, 
upon which is written the fateful words 
that Dante saw on the gates of hell: ‘‘He 
who enters here leaves hope behind him.’’ 
We believe that when the system is im- 
proved, these evils complained against will 
be removed. We have no hesitancy in af- 
firming our conviction that a maudlin senti- 
ment is responsible largely for the failure 
to execute the law against murderers and 
their ilk. Almost every State in the land 
‘-shows an increase in these crimes and many 
of our jails have more than a reasonable 
share of men guilty of murder who have 
been tried while some are well-stocked with 
those condemned for the same but who have 
had their sentences modified by the recom- 
mendation of mercy by the jury or changed 
to life-imprisonment by executive clemency. 
So long as this state of affairs exist, so long 
as jurors, whose business is to find a verdict 
and not to legislate or recommend penalty, 
are permitted to soften their verdict of 
guilty with a merciful plea, and so long as 
execution shall be delayed to give the 
known guilty opportunity to work up senti- 
ment in his or her behalf, just so long will 
our jails be crowded, and a crowded jail is 
a temptation to hot-blooded men. 

We confess to a sympathy that pleads for 
an early trial of criminals ; we do not plead 
for a speedy trial, for they are likely to be 
conducted in the heat of trouble. If this 


cannot be done without prejudicing the 
case, ample provision should be made for a 
change of venue, but by all means execute 
the laws against all criminals, male or 
female, white or black. 





Municipal and Social Corruption 


The revelations of degenerate mankind 
in city government and home-life recently 
are shocking in theextreme. The redemp- 
tive element in these revelations, is the de- 
termination on the part of the executive of 
the law to cleanse the augean stables and 
stay the overflow of the corrupting current. 
A few years ago St. Louis was the nest of a 
set of harpies that involved in their crimes 
the mythological creatures that were 4 ter- 
ror to the innocent and superstitious citizens. 
They were not only foul, but their system 
of open, bold-faced and audacious thieving 
had given them an effrontery that rendered 
them hideous. And these thieves, robbers 
and murderers of decent and honest living 
were not of the low and vicious element; 
they represented the educated wealthy ele- 
ment that clothes itself in broadcioth, silk 
and fine linen and they fared sumptuously at 
overladened tables. Still further, they were 
not of the ignorant and vicious element of 
the Negrorace. They were white men who 
prided themselves on their superiority over 
the Negro. Yes, they were superior to the 
Negro. In this kind of superiority, the 
Negro is yilling to give them the palm. 

It is now Philadelphia’s turn. The cold- 
blooded, systematic and mathematical rob- 
bery of the public funds of that city by 
men who sit at the King’s table and the open 
sluices of rottenness through which many 
of the best (?) of society’s cultured and 
high-standing devotees are swept downward 
are lessons on the depravity of man that 
stagger and sicken us by their stench aud 
audacity. For nearly two months past, 
the newspapers of that city have been full 
of the tales of woe that comes up from the 
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IN THE SANCTUM 


corrupt heart and rotten life. This cata- 
logue of crimes sweeps the whole gamut of 
humanity’s meanness. It is safe to say 
that were there no other wicked city in the 
world, Phildelphia, the City of Brotherly 
Love could successfully inocculate mankind 
with virus of death, elopements, murders, 
kidnapping, suicide, theft, robbery, arson, 
rape, riot and baudiness together with the 
many refined and cultured (?) sins that eat 
out the heart of decency and upright living, 
and are served daily by the voracious press 
of that city to their quiet-going readers. 
And what startles a belated Southerner is 
the constantly increasing revelation of new 
forms of crimes and the apparent indiffer- 
ence of the public. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the authorities are awake to the 
enurmity of their burden to cleanse the city 
and they have begun in earnest to set the 
house in order. The recent drag-net let 
down brought to light a condition of social 
life that was nauseating even to a corrupt 
city. Reports state that many of the best 
in high life were caught in this net. But 
the most disgusting thing in this whole 
episode is the effort of certain ones to con- 
ceal the names of the high-class sinners 
and to let them off with a fine while the 
poor wretches who live by their shame be 
exposed and heavily fined. 

These shocking revelations are confirma- 
tory of the Biblical truth of the corruption 
of the unregenerate heart and of the uni- 
versal claims that culture, wealth and sta- 
tion cannot purify life or guarantee the 
possessor of these things against the spread 
of that leprosy that has eaten the life out 
of many men and women. They also estab- 
lish the fact well-known to all that a white 
face has no greater security from sin and 
disgrace than a black one and the oft-re- 
peated slanders of many that black people 
are more criminal than the whites cannot 
be proved by facts. The thievery of these 
boodlers and the immoralities of these ladies 
and gentlemen of society cannot be equaled 


I 


/ 


nn 


in their far-reaching effect upon society hy 
any petty crime of an ignorant black. We 
condemn all crime wherever found in black 
and white, and have never seen a place 
where whites may boast of superiority over 
the blacks except in those crimes that 
destroy the very life of society. 


The Problem of Modern Diplomacy 


Within the next sixty days the nations 
will witness a battle royal between the two 
contending nations—Japan and Russia. It 
used to be held that shot and shell settled 
problems and that a gattling gun was a 
finality. With the growth of civilization, 
nations are learning that shot and shell are 
not settlers but openers of problems. The 
belching of a Krupp gun simply calls the 
nations together to settle their problems. 

The victories of Japan at Port Arthur, 
Liao Yang, Mukden, and in the Sea of Japan 
have made it possible for these two contend- 
ing nations to get around a table and settle 
the problems, that by reason of Russia’s 
bearishness provoked the war and prevented 
a calm settlement in the first place. The 
real tug of war is soon to begin when the 
issue is transferred from the smoking battle 
fields of the East to the quiet room of the 
Secretary of State at Washington. The 
plenipotentiaries will then take up the 
whole contention, trace its fearful growth, 
tabulate the enormous outlay in blood and 
money, measure the territory involved, 
calmly discuss the principles that led one to 
refuse and the other to attack and weigh 
the benefits to accrue to each nation and to 
others from a cessation of hostilities and of 
a permanent peace and determine the final 
issue. The battle between these two angry 
nations will thus be conducted in a quiet 
room, by cultured gentlemen, shrewd diplo- 
matists without the utterance even of a dis- 
courteous remark, and in the high-tone, vig- 
orous, cautious, well-chosen words of men 
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known for their wisdom and grasp of the 
situation, they will settle the war and estab- 
lish peace. This is a court of peace—an 
arbitration tribunal. Great is modern 


diplomacy! President Roosevelt deserves 
the praise of the nation for the tactful and 
persistent way in which he brought the be- 
ligerents together. 


ed 


Book Reviews 


The Color Line. A Brief in Behalf of the Unborn. 
By William Benjamin Smith. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., New York. 261 pages. $1.50. 

This is the most fascinating theme in American 
literature ; around it may be woven the most thrill- 
ing narratives of the century. But in spite of this 
the writer has succeeded in making a most dull 
discourse out of it. Not one chapter in it holds 
the attention from beginning to end, irresistibly. 
Nor is it the disgusting ethics he preaches that 
makes the book so unfascinating; the ethics of 
Dickson are no higher, but Dickson’s deviltry is 
clothed with a certain fascination. This man 
Smith is deadly dull. He thinks, too, he is 
scholarly ; but his output in an unbiased market 
would not be classed higher than undigested 
pedantry. 

Starting with the Booker Washington incident, 
he seems at once to lose his head over the social 
equality business. He thinks the integrity of the 
whole white race was hanging in the balance that 
night! ‘If Mr. Washington be the social equal of 
Roosevelt and Elliot and Hadley, how many others 
will be the social equal of the next circle, and the 
next, and the next, in the long descent from the 
White House and Harvard to the miner and the 
rag-picker?’’ Thus exclaims our author excitedly. 
But these men he refers to have so declared Mr. 
Washington, and it is likely the world will accept 
the judgment of Roosevelt and Hadley and: Elliot 
against that of Smith! If so, his point is lost. 

Smith’s poor English attempts to solve the race 
problem in six chapters. We say poor English ; 
the most beautiful passage in the book is a quota- 
tion from a Negro. Beside the fine English of 
DuBois, running limpid and clear like a mountain 
stream, the muddy words of Smith are like the 
sterile waters of a stagnant pond. But we can 
forgive his clumsy English were only his thought 
good ; but there we find his book unredeemed from 
its inferiority—a poor defense of the race whose 
superiority he champions. 

In chapter one he strikes what he calls the key- 


note, and that is that the South stands for d/oad, 
He thus degrades a great moral question to the 
level of animal breeding. With him, then, it is 
not a question of humanity, but at bottom a ques- 
tion of animalism, pure and simple. 

Chapter two proves (?) ‘‘by a great variety of 
considerations”’ the inferiority of the Negro and 
the superiority of the Saxon. The ‘‘proof’’ he 
brings forward is scarce worth the paper it is printed 
on. Heconfesses that some exceptional Negroes 
are superior to some whites, but adds ‘‘that some 
dogs are superior to some men.’”’ True! and the 
comparison might be carried a bit further and 
applied to men who write books: some dogs are 
better than some authors, for some dogs will not 
bite inoffensive people ; some authors do. 

In chapter three he demonstrates to his own sat- 
isfaction, but scarcely to that of a reasonable 
reader, that the inferiority of the Negro is inhe- 
rent, so that no amount of culture can ever bring 
him up to the level of the white man. This is the 
worn-out chestnut the South has been living on for 
along time. It seems they would not permit them- 
selves to be deceived solong. This ‘‘Brief in Be- 
half of the Unborn’’ may not be appreciated by 
some of this superior race that will wake up to the 
folly of their ancestors some day, and not be so 
proud of them as they are of themselves. 

In chapter four he attempts to refute the plea of 
Dr. Boas for the primitive races. He fails to see in 
the colored race any flowering out to future hope- 
fulness. There are none so blind as those that will 
not see. Ephraim is joined to his idols; leave 
him aloue. 

Chapter six dips into the future, as far as human 
prejudice can see. Our prophet prophesies. 
Higher education is folly, industrial training 4 
mistake. This is his prophecy: ‘The plantation 
and the countless forms of personal and occasional 
service are undoubtedly the regions where his abil- 
ities may be most naturally and most profitably 
employed.” At last the cioven foot is seen. Why 
need we hear him further ? 
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DUSKY KINGS OF AFRICA AND THE ISLANDS OF THE SEA 


But chapter six is his brag chapter. It is his 
clincher, his argument from numbers’ Here he 
juggles with the census reports. But after all he 
proves nothing. If anything is proved it is that 
the Negro will be extinct in afew years. If so, 
why waste so much ammunition on a vanishing 
quantity? According to his theory the subject 
will soon fall by its own weight. Then, for God's 
sake, why not let him alone? When the unborn 
in whose behalf Mr. Smith submits his brief shall 
take the census, it will likely be found that instead 
of dying out, as the Negro has been so often accused 
of doing, he has been living in by a large majority. 

But Mr. Smith’s attempt would be pathetic were 
it not ridiculous. His veiled purpose is evidently 
to retard the progress of this race; he might as 
well try to put his shoulder to the wheel of the 
burning sun to turn it back as it starts out on its 
morning journey, as to stay the progress of the 
black American. There is no power above or 
beneath that can long hold back a group of people 
determined to succeed. The fact is that Dr. H. S. 
Bradley, in one discourse before his Atlanta con- 
gregation, said more in a single sentence than 
Smith says in all his book when that courageous 
clergyman pleaded for the elevation of the black 
man to the level of the white. That was the great- 
est utterance that ever fell from the lips of a white 


by fe 
man in the South, since the war or before. One 
Bradley is worth ten million Smiths. 
History of the Douglass Monument. Printed by 


the author, J. W. Thompson, Rochester, N. Y. 
204 pages. 


This is the inspiring record of a noble deed. Mr. 
Thompson tells us in detail, and with an interest 
that never fails, of the incipiency, growth and cul- 
mination of the movement to build a monument to 
the memory of Frederick Douglass in Rochester, 
where he spent a quarter of a century of his event- 
ful life. After giving a short sketch of the early 
life, career and death of the grand old man, Mr, 
Thompson tells of the trials and triumphs of his 
effort. At last after many trying delays the day 
came, and Governor Roosevelt, now our noble 
President, made the address of the day, and it was 
a general holiday in Rochester. The ten thousand 
dollars required to erect the monument was re- 
ceived from appropriations by New York State and 
Hayti, and from popular subscription. It stands 
in the most conspicuous place in the city, and hard 
by the railway that even the passer-by may see. 
One of the inscriptions on the monument consists 
of the famous saying of the great orator: ‘‘One 
with God is a majority.’’ Mr. Thompson deserves 
great praise for his fine public spirit; and he has 
told the story in a readable style and with modesty 


od 


Dusky Kings of Africa and the Islands of the Sea 


By J. E. Bruce 


The Skinner Expedition to Abyssinia 
sometime ago, suggests the thought that 
aside from the utter unsefishness which in- 
¢aced Mr. Skinner to visit that far-off land, 
and become acquainted with the dusky de- 
scendant of the Lion of Judah, and of King 
Solomon, to whom in an unbroken line he 
can trace his descent, from that of Menelik, 
son of the famous Queen of Sheba, who 
visited Solomon and bore him ason to whom 
she gave the name which is borne by the 
black Monarch of Abyssinia today, that he 


may not be successful in convincing the 


Negro King, that his wnselfishness is real. 
King Menelik of all the African Monarchs 
isperhaps the shrewdest and most sagacious 


and far-sighted ruler on the African Conti- 
nent. . . There are two notable instances 
of record in which African Kings have left 
their country, and their thrones and lost 
the latter. The King of Asant was induced 
by the English government to leave his 
palace for a social visit, this he did against 
his own better judgment, yielding only to 
the persuasion of his mother. He accepted 
the courtesies of the English government 
and the rest is history. He was wickedly 
deceived by the English and is now in one 
of their colonies, if he isn’t dead. 

By almost similar methods France pos- 
sessed herself of the rich and fertile king- 
dom of Dahomey, absolutely one of the 
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richest if not “e richest portion of Africa. 
Its old King was one of the wealthiest 
monarchs of modern times, and his natural 
shrewdness was his most distinguished char- 
acteristic. A gentleman from Western 
Africa who visited this country last year 
and who was my guest while here, told me 
that he paid a visit to Dahomey some years 
ago, and was surprised to learn within three 
days of arrival within the boundaries of the 
kingdom, that the old King, not only knew 
his name, his business, whence he came, 
his general appearance, but his every move- 
ment from the day he set foot upon his ter- 
ritory. 

The splendid system which the King had 
established to keep informed of the move- 
ments and the business of foreigners within 
his domain was, he said, something won- 
derful. His faithful and loyal subjects pro- 
tected his person from strangers and sup- 
plied him hourly with minute descriptions 
of all persons unknown to them passing 
through their country,and these descriptions 
included the dress, personal looks, height, 
color, and physical characteristics of per- 
sons under their espionage. Before they 
would permit any stranger to be admited 
into the presence of the King, all that could 
be found out about him was first ascertained 
and communicated to the King. Once 
within the limits of Dahomey no stranger 
or foreigner could leave without the consent 
of the King, whose guest he became the 
moment he set foot on Dahomian soil. The 
King caused to be erected a fine dwelling 
house of Eyropean design, which was cle 
gantly furnished and well supplied with 
servants, Foreign cooks were employed 
for Europeans who ventured into his king 
dom, and sometimes these visitors were de 
tained for a year awaiting an audience with 
the black They lavishly 
supplied with every comfort and delicacy 
during their sojourn in the king's domains, 
without cost to them. 


monarch, were 


They could write to 


their friends but their letters were vised by 
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King Menelik 


the King’s Censor. If satisfied that their 
mission was a peaceful one, they were 
granted the coveted interview and permitted 
to go on their way. The King furnishing 
them with safe conduct beyond the boun- 
daries of his domains. 


Dahomey under the old King was nota 
healthy climate for spies, or for covetuous 
and grasping Europeans with bags full of 
glass beads and other trinkets which they 
were willing to exchange for gold of whi’ 
there is plenty in the kingdom of Dahomey 
It isso plentiful that it isalmost as common 
as iron, its plentifulness is what aroused the 
cupidity and greed of the French, which 
culminated treachery to 


later in an act of 


the King-——-sending him an exile to a for 
eign shore, and giving the French plotters 
an opening in Dahomey which they could 
not gain by force of arms, for it had beeo 
that 
unconquered and uncon querable 
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could not be accomplished by the sword 
must be accomplished by treachery and 
deceit. The story is or ought to be famil- 
jar to all readers and so I need not detail it 
here. General Dodds, the mulatto Negro, 
who went out against these people did what 
all his predecessors had failed to do—over- 
powered and scattered the brave blacks, and 
made the opportunity, which the French 
gladly seized, to establish a Protectorate 
over Dahomey. All of this was the result 
of the old King’s acceptance of a cordial in- 
vitation to enjoy the hospitality of a few 
French plunderers, and of his refusal to 
believe that General Dodds would prove 
false to the Negro blood in him. 


* * * * 


King Kalakaua, of Hawaii, got the visit- 
ing habit also and made two or three trips 
to the United States, I saw him in Wash- 
ington during the administration of Presi- 
dent Grant, seated beside ‘‘our’’ Chief Ex- 


ecutive, arrayed in his kingly robes, enroute 
to the White House. That was the begin- 
ing of the end of his downfall as a King 
and the disintegration of his kingdom. 
The acclaims of the populace and the flat- 
tery of the diplomats, lost the King his 
head and his kingdom. The great Ameri- 
can Boa Constrictor covered him all over 
with slime and at an opportune moment it 
swallowed him. There is neither King nor 
Queen in Hawaii now, it is an American 
colony. 
* * *K * 

And now the diplomats are after King 
Menelik’s possessions. Well! he is a wiser 
man than were either the King of Dahomey 
or the poker playing, brandy drinking King 
of Hawaii. 

The descendant of the Lion of Judah, 
King Solomon, and of a long line of illus- 
trious Kings, who knew a few things, has 
inherited their wisdom and common sense 
and will use them. 


od 


Wayside 


By Silas X. Floyd 


FISHING TIME 


I jes’ can't fix my min’ to-day, 
On nothin’ 't all like workin’, 
An’ ef I had a job in sight, 


’ 


I'd sho be foun’ a-shirkin’, 


You see, dis is de fishin’ time, 
An’ w'en de fish is bitin’, 
Yo" heart jes’ sings a merry chime, 


An' all yo' woes goes a-kitin’ 


De brooks is waitin’, clear an’ ca'm, 
De streams is all a-hummin' 
An’ all de fish is sayin’, ‘‘Sam,"’ 


Cause dey knows ole Sam is comin 


Ain'd I done dre amp’ er wat sh's blue 
Ain't I been long time wishin’ 
Now, hothin's right fer me ter do 


No, nothin's right ‘cep’ fishin 


A Safe Answer 


The funeral procession was filing slowly through 
the little village on the way to the burying ground. 
A smart young man came across an old man who 
was watching the sight from one of the street cor- 
ners. Pointing to the long line of carriages, the 
young man said ; 

**Mister, who's dead?’’ 

Sure," said the old man, likewise pointing, 
‘sure the man in the coffin's dead,"’ 


Not Always a Stammerer 


I saw a man on the train the other day who stut- 
tered terribly, and immediately my heart went out 
in sympathy for him as it does for all unfortunate 
human beings, I would not rest until l had drawn 
him into the circle of my acquaintances on board 
When we had been long 


the train enough 
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together to make the venture seem plausible, I are purely industrial; Second, students A 
said to the man: whose interests are primarily in the academic Ski 
‘Say, friend, have you always stammered ?”’ k d third t duat al wt 
The man replied, *‘No-n-o, sir; I-I-have-have- vo oo ” _ os aawe — stu- 
dents who wish to combine the industrial 


haven’t always st-stammered, but I-I’ve been st- and 
stammering ever since I could t-talk.”’ and academic work. Students of the sec. 

My friends laughed so at this unexpected sally ond class will be required to devote five Cle 
that I at once took my heart back that had just qays of each week to normal work, and one J. 


efore gone out in sympathy for the stammerer. 








day to industrialemployment. The various 
courses will be taught by specialists thor- | 
Post-Graduate Normal Course oughly competent, and Tuskegee Institute I 

Tine Post-Graduate Normal School of the with its complete material equipment in 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute YY department thus affords superior ad- 
will be extended to two years beginning vantages for young men and women wish- 


with the opening of the next school term, 





| 
| 


ing to prepare themselves for literary and 











September 12, 1905, and will comprise. a ven sage “~ = teachers desir. Pars 
much broader scope of work than hereto- ieee — se and de 
fore. Work will be offered for the three For further information address, Dining 
classes of post-graduate students in this de- BooKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal, for the 
partment: First, students whose interests Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 6 is 

Resive 

Aveuar 


Virginia Union University 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


[ 


Full Theological Course—For those who desire a complete and 

















thorough preparation for wide Christian usefulness. om 

College Course—High grade, modern and broad; thoroughly equipped 6a 
Laboratories and Library. 

We tea 

For further information, address the President. oo 

y mai 

At 

= BOX 4 

If you want a race newspaper for thought & newsof interest, subscribe at once for the sent 

eath b 

, a choice t 

‘ f 

COLORED WORLD we 

Price, Per Year, Payable in advance - $1.50 T 

Six Months - £= 2©£ £ ££ ££ © © -75 Oneo 

Three Months - © £s= © #= #&= © #& 40 co! 

: Cc 


Sample Copies Sent Free. 
We reach all classes of people. There in no better advertising medium. 


EDWARD A. SHANKLIN, Editor and Publisher 206 
Main Office, 100 West Gay Street 83 COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Dr. Palmer’s 
Skin Whitener 


The modern miracle. Bleaches a 
dark skin to a clear whitish appear- 
ance and imparts a beautiful com- 


Make 
Your 
Skin 
White 


plexion. Its users pronounce it 
and perfect. Price, 20c. By mail, post- 
paid, 25c. 
Clear 





Sold only at 


JACOBS’ PHARMACY 


ATLANTA, GA. 

















HOTEL MACEO 
213 West 53d Street 


NEW YORK CITY 

First-class accommodations only. 
door from Broadway. Cars for‘all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms. 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 





Resipence 273 
Aveuvan Avenue 


Dr. James R. Porter 


DENTIST 


Orrice Houns: 
8:30 A. M. to 12 M.; 1 to 5:30 P. M, 


#% Peachtree ee 
Street ee 


y e a 

Government Positions 
BUSINESS COURSE. 

We teach by mail to successfully pass any Civil 
Service Examination. A thorough business course 
by mail. 

Atlanta Correspondence Institute, 
BOX 470, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


Atlanta, Georgia 














AGENTS WANTED. 

Agents wanted to represent a large Sick, accident and 
death benefit Society; big commission contract and 
choice territory. Ministers and teachers can make lots 
ofmoney working for us. Write for information at 
once. Address J. W. COOPER, President, Salisbury, Mo. 


THE FOLDS HOUSE 


One of the most up-to-date boarding and lodging 
louses in the city. Catch West Hunter or Magno- 
lia St. cars and get off at Vine St. 


Rates, $1.00 per Day. Meals, 25c. 
Phone 511 West 
ATLANTA, GA. 





206 Vine St. 





TYPEWRITERS 


All Makes Second Hand 











BARGAINS 


...$35.00 to $65.00 
25.00 to 55.00 

Smith Premiers............ nidmceininiacaiad . 30.00 to 60.00 

Hammonds, Bar Locks, Underwoods, Blicks, 
Chicago, Rem-Sho, Caligraphs.....from $18.00 up 


Olivers sddaipaets 
Remingtons ; Sentient 


FIELDER & ALLEN CO. 


The Largest Office Outfitters South 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Address *“ Bargain Department.” 











Located one | 


A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DROPS Y 
CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies ; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all symptoms of drop- 
sy in 8to 10 days; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure. 
Trial treatment furnished 
free to every sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circulars, tes- 
Atimonials, etc., applv to ==" 
"y07., OR. H. H. GREEN’S,‘SONS 
ih Le Atlanta, Ga. | 


HAI FR SWITCHES 


Bangs and Wigs of 
every description. Most complete line of Hair 
Goods in this country for colored people. Send 
stamp for catalogue. T,W. TAYLOR, Howell, Mich. 





















Take a Course in the Richmond Business College 


The' only incorporated 
Business College in the 
world where colored 
young menand women 
can secure equal privi- 
leges. [Day and night 
sessions. § Positions se- 
cured for graduates, 
{ Instructions by mail 
also. {Tuition very low. 
[No vacation, Enter any 
tme. Cheap board. _ 

For further information, 

address 


Richmond Bus. College, 
| 615 N. 2d St.; i 
- {RICHMOND, VA. 
| N.B.—Business firms in 
need of competent book- 


J. H. BLACKWELL, A. M., Pre’st. keepers, stenographers, 
etc., should write us. 











Floyd's Story Book and one year’s sub- 


scription to The Voice 


$1.40 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 








Our Bargain Bulletin 
Snapshots of the St. Louis Exposition. 


An art panorama of this great exposition, containing beautiful pictures of all the 
places of interest. Printed on good enamel paper. Photograph brown ink, stip- 
pled. Very attractive. Worth $1.00. Our price, 50 cents. 


The Tribune Primer. 
By Eugene Field. 
A very humorous book by this genius. 143 pages. A laugh one very page. 75 
illustrations by F. Opper. Fine cloth. 12 mo. Gilt top. Regular price, $1.00, 
Our price, 50 cents. 


Life of Roosevelt; or, Facts About the Candidate. 


By Byron Andrews. 
A miniature publication. Size, 1} by 2} inches long. 224 pages. 21 full page 
illustrations. Our price, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


Martinique and the World’s Great Disasters. 


By Trumbull White. 


The complete story of the awful catastrophe that caused the death of 50,000 peo- 
ple by volcanic fires. This work also includes the history of the West Indies, 
Full cloth binding. Illustrated. Our price, $1.50. 


HERTEL, JENHINS @ CO. 


Address ‘‘Bargain Department.’’ Atlanta, Georgia 

















Worth Looking Over 





Round trip Convention rates on various 
dates until September 28th, with final limit 
go days, to California and Lewis 
and Clark Exposition, Port- 
land, Oregon. Send two cent stamp 
for illustrated booklet, which is a complete 
guide to Portland, the Exposition and the 
Northwest. 


Round trip Summer rates to Colorado 
and Utah until September 30th, final 
limit October 31st. 

Round trip Colonist rates to Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma and Indian Territory , each 
first and third Tuesday. 


Through Pullman tourist cars three days | 
each week from Washington, D.C., to San 
Francisco without change via Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, Mobile and New Orleans and South- 
ern Pacific, and two cars a week from St. 
Louis to San Francisco via C. & A. R. R. 
and Union Pacific R. R. 


Railroad Rates 
| 





SOLOMON PERRY, ESQ. 
Trustee West Mitchell St. C. M. E. Church, 





The Perry House. 


Information Cheerfully Given 224 West Mitchell St. 





Atlanta, Ga. 
J. F. VAN RENSSELAER, First-class accommodations only. Two and 
General Agent one-half blocks from new depot. Cars to ¢ 
" parts of city every 15 minutes. A refin 
13 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. and up-to-date place. 
G. W. ELY,T.P.A. R.O. BEAN, T. P. A. Rates $1.00 per day. Meals 25c. 
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The Tuskegee Student ronscis)' tustecer mst 


TUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 








Subscription Price, 5O Cents per Year 


“|The Student, published weekly during the school term and bi-weekly 
during the summer vacation in the interest of the graduates of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, contains full information 
regarding the work of the school, and, in addition, valuable articles 
bearing upon the moral, material and educational advancement of 
the Negro people of America. Sample copies sent on application. 


Address all communications to The Tuskegee Student, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 











cAtlanta University~ College and Normal Courses. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA Each with a Preparatory Course. 


An Unsedarian Christian Institute 





Superior - Advantages in Industrial Training, Music and Printing. 
Home Life and Training. 


For catalogue and inyormation, address Rev. HORACE BUMSTEAD, D.D., President 



































HNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville College offers the following courses: Classical, Scientific, Normal, Theological, Music, Common School, Mechanical, 
Agricultural, and various industrial departments. Faculty, foremen and officers number thirty. cnrellment of students for 
We last ed was 485, coming from 22 States and Central America. The location is one of the most desirable in the South— 

convenient of access and beautiful. Buildings are Steam Heated and Electric Lighted: Self help offered through 


) Departments. Fall Term opens Sept. 27, 1905. Expenses for Board, Fuel, Light, Furnished Room only $6.85 a 
Month. For further information, catalogue, etc., write the President, R. W. McGRANAHAN, D.D., Knoxville, Tena. 


};CLARK UNIVERSITY °° Scit"™ 


A Christian School offering the following advantages: 

Classical, Scientific, Agricultural, Higher Normal, Normal, Music 
Also Manual Training, including Printing. Special Training for Girls in Thayer Industrial Home 
For further information, address W.H. CROGMAN A.M., Litt. D. 


















When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 











ATLANTA BAPTIST COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





Academic and Collegiate The Divinity School 


OPENS OCT. 3, 1905 OPENS NOV. 1, 1905 
Fine Equipment. Strong Faculty. | run Courses for B. D. and B. Th. Distinct Faculty. 


For catalogues and all information write 


GEORGE SALE, President Atlanta Baptist College 














Only Twenty-Five Dollars 
Memphis to Denver an Return 


Correspondingly Low Rates from all Points in the Southeast. 
Tickets on Sale August llth to 12th inclusively. o2 og oo 








GEO, LEE, G.?. A. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


STACI S. L.-PARROT, D. P. A. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Rock Island 


























TO ALL SUFFERING WOMEN 


HERE IS HEALTHLIF YOU WANT IT! 


You — been treated by many physicians and have tried as many more remedies, but yuu are still 
suffering and perhaps have lost all hope of ever recovering, Excelsior Uterine Tonic absolute- 
Wy. cures Falling of the Womb, rg pow. Excessive, Irreguiar or Painful Menstruation, Backache, 
earing Down Pain, Leucorrhea or Whites, General Debility, Palpitation of the Heart, Swimming and 
Giddiness of the Head, Inflammation of ‘the Womb and Ovaries, Frequent Desire to U rinate, Difficult 
Urination, Burning and Scalding during and after Urination, and many other suchcomplaints. You will 
be — of its effect in cases of sterilty or barrenness. 

8 remedy contains the very best vegetable remedies known to medical science for treatment of the 

above complaints. It is as pleasant to take as nectar. 
Send twenty-five cents in stam ps for free sample. | You will ever praise the day you first took Exe 

celsior Uterine Tonic. [ ul! size bottles $1.00° 


Manufactured Only by 


THE PEOPLE’S DRUG STORE 


A. V. BOUTTE, Proprietor and Manager, st 33 st NEW IBERIA, LA. 
Agents Wanted. Do not apply unless you want to work. Write for particulars. 














SU PERIOR CAST STEEL 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


These bells are first-class ; they have a fine tone ; can be heard 
at a long distance, and. will satisfy most any requirement, 
Fully warranted. 


(0@P Write for illustrated circular and our sj cial price offer tio 
Churches. Mention this paper. 


National Bell Foundry Co. 


2933 Spring Grove Ave. CINCINNATI. OHIO 
When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 


Address 
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SPELMAN SEMINARY 


ATLANTA, GA. 


A Large Boarding School for 
Negro Women and Girls 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


Primary and Grammar Dressmaking 
High School Sewing 
College Millinery 
Teachers, Professional Cooking 
Christian Workers Painting 
Nurse Training Basketry 
Musical Gardening 


For catalogue address 


MISS HARRIET E. GILES 


ATLANTA, GA. 
TERMS MODERATE. 








Ne ae \ak 
COMPANY 








Will prepare you by cor- 
respondence to do expert 
work. The instructor in 
each’ line has made a 
notable success per- 
sonally, and has 
taught hundreds 
who are now hold. 4 
ing high positions 4 










Page-Davis Co. 
Address either office 
Dept. 246, 90 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO 
Dept. 246, 150 Nassau 
St., NEW YORK 
Please send me a pros- 
pectus fully explaining 
how I can prepare for a 
position in the line after 
5 which I have marked an (x) 
2 


Fa Advertisement-Writing _.. 
Put a cross by * Scientific Business 
— 





the subject that 2 Correspondence........j 


interests you, 7 Short Story Writing 


cut out cou. £ . 
Correct English............... 
pon and . 


mail today 








Journalism 





Shorthand ....... 





NAME 
Street and No. 


City iene ee Oe 














176 Warren Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct., 22, 1902. 


For nearly four years I suffered from ova- 
rian troubles. The doctor insisted on an 
operation as the only way to get well. I, 
however, strongly objected to an operation. 
My husband felt disheartened as well as I, 
for home with a sick woman is a discon- 
solate place at best. A friendly druggist 
advised him to get a bottle of Wine of Car- 
dui for me to try, and he did so. I began to 
improve in a few days and my recovery was. 
very rapid. Within eighteen weeks I was 
another being. 

CECELIA STOWE. 


Mrs. Stowe’s letter shows every woman 
how a home is saddened by female weakness 
and how completely Wine of Cardui cures 
that sickness again. Do not go on suffer- 
ing. Goto your druggist today and secure 
a $1.00 bottle of Wine of Cardui. 


WINE of CARDUI 

















When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 














STOCK FOR SALE 


Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety Co. 








WANT ED—Twenrty thousand persons who will subscribe for six (6) shares 
of stock at one dollar each—pay one dollar down and one dollar per month 
until the six dollars are fully paid in. Persons can take as much more as they are 
able to take ; the more the better for the subscriber. We are selling stock to pay 
the white people out who are in with us; also to build an extension to Moncrief 
Springs, and erect a hotel, etc., thereon. Send your application today to the 


ATLANTIC- PACIFIC STREET RAILWAY AND SURETY CO. 
Phenix Block, Room 9, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





This is the only company of its kind controlled by colored people. Persons 
desiring benefits under the ‘‘ Surety Clause’’ may obtain same by separate applica- 
tion. 








GOOD PRINTING 
LOW PRICES 


E MAKE a specialty of Church Minutes, Pam- 
Crs phlets, Letter Heads, Envelopes, Catalogues. 
We get out books for authors who do not care 
C5 to place their work with large publishers on a 
royalty basis. 
Write today for estimate on your work. 


E.W. ALLEN & CO. 


3, 5, Z and 9 South Broad St. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





N. B. As we cannot do outside work, we recommend this firm. 


HERTEL, JENKINS & Co. 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 
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IT SATISFIES THE THIRSTY 
AND HELPS THE WEARY 











. New Book for Colored Children 
\ FLOYD'S FLOWERS 


WRITTEN BY 
SILAS X. FLOYD, M.A., D.D. 
The popular writer of ‘‘Wayside Stories’’ in the 
VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


Illustrated with over 80 racy sketches by 


JOHN HENRY ADAMS 


The second Colored Artist 
in America 








elevating 


Stories of Bravery, Stories of Faithfulness, Stories of School-days, Stories of Useful Lives, 
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Stories About Great Men, etc. 
one teaching some important moral lesson. 
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In all roo stories told as only Mr. Floyd can tell them and each 
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Funny Stories, Stories of Bad Boys and Girls and their troubles. 


tten 


This Book will be a Winner 


You never sold a story book for Colored chil - 
dren before. Think of the field you have! 


OUTFiT AND COMPLETE COPY FREE 


S'end only 2o0c. in stamps and we will mail outfit and ful\ 
instructions for canvassing free. We refund the 20c. and 
give you one complete copy extra with the first order for 12 
books. Order Outfit today and be first in the field; circular and 
full particulars free. Over 300 pages; 100 stories ; 80 illustrations ; 
neatly boundincloth. Price, only $1.00. Your money back if not satisfactory 


HERTEL,"JENHINS @ CO., Successors to J. L. Nichols @ Co. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Northern Office, 110 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Address office nearest you 


Agents Will Make $25.00 per Week 
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Stories of Success, Stories of Pluck, Stories of Real Fun, Stories of Picnics, 
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